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wire  services 


Second  in  a  row 
for 

The  Chicago  Snn-Times 


(^hicagi)  Sun-Times  photographer  jack  Dykinga  has  been  awarded 
the  1971  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  “dramatic  and  sensitive”  feature 
photographs  of  the  mentally  retarded  in  the  Lincoln  and  Dixon 
Stale  schools. 

It  is  the  second  year  in  a  row  that  a  Sun-Times  staff  member  has 
won  a  Pulitzer. ..and  the  first  time  a  photographer  from  a  Chicago 
newspaper  has  been  so  honored. 

Dykinga  also  won  the  annual  sweepstakes  trophy  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  and  some  of  his  photos  have  been  selected 
for  the  National  Press  Photographer's  Association  Pictures  of  the 
Year  exhibit. 

We're  proud  of  Jack  Dykinga  and  salute  his  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments.  He  is  another  reason  why  we  call  The  Sun-Times  “The 
Bright  One.” 

CHICAGO  ^1^ 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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Write  Copley  News  Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112  Call  (714)  234-0191 


Bob  Stevens  . . .  Solid,  hard¬ 
hitting  political  cartoonist. 
Three  columns  wide.  Four  to 
five  cartoons  each  week. 


Arm  your  editors  with 
Copiey  News  Service’s  two  popuiar  cartoonists. 


Raiph  Yoes  . .  .  Rapier  thrusts 
are  made  at  the  foibles  of  the 
political  world  and  society. 
Three  columns  wide.  Four  to 
five  cartoons  each  week. 


when  was  the  last  time  YOU  walked  10  miles 

for  cleaner  water? 


Three  Gannett  Rochester  writers  did,  six  weeks  ago. 

Times-Union  columnist  Peter  Taub  promoted  public  support  of  Rochester's  10-mile 
"Walk  For  Water."  The  cause,  anti-pollution  projects  of  the  Monroe  County  Conservation 
Council. 

He  challenged  Democrat  and  Chronicle  writer  Mandi  Harris,  a  diminutive  redhead. 

Sarcastically,  she  accepted. 

Both  wrote  extensively,  urging  others  to  join  them.  About  15,000  did,  raising  money 
to  fight  pollution. 

Democrat  and  Chronicle  business  editor  Len  Lockwood,  a  distance  runner,  got  into 
the  act  as  proxy  for  Mandi.  He  actually  RAN  the  10  miles! 

Their  papers  "sponsored"  them  with  financial  contributions  to  the  fund,  ran  stories, 
and  promoted  in  advertisements. 

Good  newspapers  "walk  miles"  for  good  causes. 

We  are.  We  do. 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 
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DA1*ELINE :  SUNOOAST 


^  Readers  turn 
a  good  idea 
into  a  winner 


The  People's  Voice.  Hot  line  between  reader  and  editor 
at  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent.  A 
service  inaugurated  in  December  1970  to  help  us  learn 
what  readers  think  about  our  newspapers. 


Our  readers  made  People's  Voice  work,  and  they  made 
it  a  winner.  At  this  month's  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  convention,  a  prized  Certificate 
of  merit  for  public  relations  was  awarded  the  project  in 
the  annual  Editor  and  Publisher  Promotion  Contest. 


People's  Voice  has  proven  an  effective  instrument  in  es¬ 
tablishing  reader  rapport.  Up  to  40  calls  per  day;  a  total 
of  2,500  thus  far.  Plus  hundreds  of  letters.  One  reader 
wrote:  "Thank  you  for  inviting  my  opinion.  Your  paper 
looks  a  little  fairer  to  me  this  morning."  People's  Voice 
columns  in  The  Times  report  calls  of  general  interest  and 
ask  opinions.  Problems  of  putting  together  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  are  aired  in  print. 


The  Times  and  Independent  have  responded  to  reader 
suggestions  with  a  daily  leisure  feature  which  lists 
"What's  Happening  Today."  Tide  tables  have  been  re¬ 
vised  for  the  benefit  of  sport  fishermen.  Biographies  of 
frequently-published  editorial  columnists  are  periodical¬ 
ly  printed. Suicide  policies  have  been  revised  to  reflect 
more  sympathy  toward  families. 


We  think  this  give  and  take  between  press  and  public  is 
a  healthy  thing.  Opens  up  channels  of  communications. 
Makes  for  better  understanding. 


Don't  know  why  we  didn't  think  of  it  before. 


S'!.  Prtprsburg  ilimpB 

':^__HOtlOA  S  MST  WtWVPAPtt  _ 

Evening  Independent 


P.  0.  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  Flo.  33731 


JUNE 

3-5 — Now  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Mirror  Lake  Inn,  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y. 

3-5 — Kentucky  Press  Association.  Kentucky  Dam  State  Park,  Gilbertsville, 

.  .  . 

3-5 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista,  Biloxi.  Miss. 

3-5 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Wagner,  Okla. 

6- 10 — ANPA/ Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference.  Ex¬ 
hibition  Center,  Cincinnati. 

7- 9 — International  Press  Institute.  Hotel  Marski,  Helsinki,  Finland. 

7-9 — North  American  Newspaper  Travel  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
New  York. 

11-12 — Virginia  Press  Association  news  writers  seminar.  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

13-15— New  England  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Colonial  Hilton 
Inn.  Newport.  R.l. 

13-16 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas. 

13- 25 — API  seminar  for  city  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

14- 19 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIBJ).  Hotel 
Atlantis,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

i  16-19 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Jekyll  Island.  Ga. 

I  17-19 — Pennsylvania  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Hotel  Sterling. 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

18-19 — CNPA  Editors  Conference.  Rickey's,  Palo  Alto. 

18-19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Sunrlver,  Ore. 

18-20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring 
Lake.  NJ. 

20-24 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Hotel 
Skirvin,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

23-26— National  Newspaper  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Downtown,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

23- 30 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Hilton  Hawaiian  Village,  Hono¬ 
lulu. 

24- 26 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Ojai  Valley  Inn  Ojai. 

24- 26 — Texas  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Crest  Inn.  Austin. 

25- 26 — Environment  symposium  for  New  England  newspapers.  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amhurst,  Mass. 

26- 30 — National  Printing  Equipment  Show.  International  Amphitheatre, 
i  Chicago. 

27- 28 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Victorian  Inn.  Strat¬ 
ford.  Ont. 

28- July  I — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

JULY 

4-8 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Diplomat  Hotel, 
Hollywood  Beach.  Fla. 

10 — California-Nevada  Associated  Press.  Hotel  Del  Coronado.  San  Diego, 
j  11-14 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Century  Plaza, 

'  Los  Angeles. 

!  12-16 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Boston. 

14- 16 — Ohio  Retail  Advertising  Workshop.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  hotel. 
Columbus. 

15- 17 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Boar's  Head  Inn,  Charlottesville. 

15-17 — National  Newspaper  Association  workshop.  Gearhart  Motor  Inn. 

Gearhart,  Ore. 

22-24— North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

29- 31 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Broadwater  Beach  Hotel  and  Golf  Club, 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

!  AUGUST 

6- 7 — ^West  Texas  Press  Association.  Wichita  Falls.  Tex. 

7- 13 — International  Typographical  Union.  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

'  8-10 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference. 

I  Read  House,  Chattanooga. 

15-17 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Amarillo. 

15-19 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  Vancouver,  Van- 
I  couver.  B.C. 

j  15-20 — -Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc.  Aqua-Marine  Lodge.  Avon 
Lake,  Ohio. 

27-28 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines.  Blockade  Run¬ 
ner,  Wilmington,  N.C. 

27-31 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Jasper  Park  Lodge, 
Jasper.  Alberta. 

SEPTEMBER 

9-11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 
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A  Revelation  is 
Planned  for  the 
ANPA/RI  Cincinnati 

By  Wood-Hoe, 
the  Leader  in 
Original  Newspaper 
Press  Design 

Proving  Once  Again 
that  the  Colormatic 
is  the  Outstanding 
Press  in  its  Field 

Seefor  Yourself  at  the  Wood-Hoe  Booths  823, 824,  913  &  914,  ANPA/RI  Exhibit 

WOOD-HOE 


301  Sylvan  Ave.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N  J.  07632 
(201)  567-9090 

688  South  2nd  Street.  Plainfield.  N  J  07060 
(201)756-5700 


Who  do  we  like 
more  than 
people  who  save 

S&H  Green  Stamps? 


People  who  redeem  S&ll  Green  Stamps.  Because 
once  the}'  find  out  about  the  quality  merchandise  they 
get  with  their  stamps,  we've  won  a  lifelong  friend. 


That's  why  we've  invested  in  a  modern  warehouse 
system.  In  our  newest  one,  outside  Chicago  in  Hill¬ 
side,  Illinois,  the  most  modern  materials  handling 
system  available  moves  merchandise  in  and  out  at 
the  rate  of  126  truckloads  a  day. 

And  that  is  to  assure  the  fast  and  unfailing  flow 
of  stock  to  the  155  redemption  centers  that  ware¬ 
house  serves.  We  have  eight  more  warehouses 
around  the  country  supplying  the  remaining  700  or 
so  redemption  centers  that  in  turn  serve  the  nation’s 
37  million  Green  Stamp  saving  families. 

All  this,  because  we  want  people  to  redeem  our 
.stamps  and  enjoy  the  merchandise  rewards  they  get 
for  their  thrift.  Do  we  succeed?  Our  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  experience  indicates  that  95%  of  the 
stamps  we  issue^^^^^  will  be  redeemed. 


Need  information  about  trading  stamps?  \>\^^  I 
Write  or  call  the  local  office  j; 
or  redemption  center  of  . 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  Way  of  Thrift  Since  1896 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Ijenora  Williamson 

AS  THE  SOUND  OF  COMMENCEMENT  SPEECHES  and 
alumni  day  remarks  is  being  heard  through  the  land,  one  news¬ 
paperman  has  had  his  revenge  and  has  been  frank  to  admit  it. 

Charlie  McDowell,  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  man 
in  Washington,  was  toastmaster  for  the  Washington  and  Lee 
University  alumni  banquet  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

He  told  his  audience:  “You’re  doing  a  very  dangerous  thing 
here  tonight — giving  a  newspaperman  a  microphone.  It’s  bad, 
a  bad  thing  that  happens,  when  people  in  my  profession  get  on 
this  side  of  these  machines.  I  figured  it  out  once:  I’ve  covered  ! 

more  than  7,000  individual  speeches  in  my  time  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business;  and  what  happens  to  you  when  you’ve  cov¬ 
ered  7,000  individual  speeches — sitting  out  there — is  that  you  I 

get  more  and  more  bitter.  Of  those  speeches,  more  than  300 
were  delivered  by  people  in  this  room  right  now  ...  So  what 
I  want  you  to  know  is  that  I’m  up  here  filled  with  revenge. 

If  I  were  to  bore  this  audience  for  about  two  hours,  you’d  ' 

deserve  every  bit  of  it.” 

* 

AN  HISTORICAL  AND/OR  FINANCIAL  REVIEW  of  the 
postal  service  was  given  by  the  headline  in  the  Denver  Post: 

“Soon  It’ll  Be  6  Cents  for  ‘Penny’  Postcard.”  And  it  doesn't 
help  either  to  learn  from  an  AP  item  that  the  British  Post  Of-  ' 

fice  Guide  advises  its  customers  that  letters  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
may  be  mailed  without  postage. 

*  *  * 

THE  NAME  OF  THE  AGE — Golden  Buchmiller,  regional  1 

editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News,  in  his  news¬ 
letter  to  correspondents,  supplies  some  “age  definitions.”  Now 
you  know:  0-1,  infant,  baby;  1-5,  tot,  toddler,  child,  youngster: 

6-12,  child,  girl,  boy,  youngster;  13-19,  girl,  youth,  young  man: 

20-and  older,  young  man,  man,  young  woman,  woman. 

*  *  *  ' 

OUT  IN  THE  GREAT  NORTHWEST  the  lieUingham 
(Wash.)  Herald  has  a  “Bell  Tones”  column  written  by  Bill  Dan¬ 
iel,  and  the  Oregon  JoiirnaFs  society  editor.  Lisa  Paterson, 
writes  a  column,  “Scene  &  Heard.”  And  for  its  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  babies  born  less  than  a  month  before,  the  Broken  Ar¬ 
row  (Okla.)  Ledger  uses  “Who’s  New”  with  a  line  drawing  of 
a  flying  stork. 

* 

ACTION  LINE — An  Ohioan  submits  a  thank-you  note  clipped 
from  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  reading  as  follows: 

“SIR:  I  took  your  advice  and  have  been  carrying  mice  in 
my  pocketbook.  Thanks  a  million — I  scared  off  a  man  last 
night  who  tried  to  accost  me  on  a  dark  street.  He  saw  my  mice 
and  ran.”  The  column  reply:  “That  was  a  typographical  error — 
it  was  supposed  to  say  carry  Mace.  But  if  your  system 
works  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

A  PLAINTIVE  CLASSIFIED  AD  was  culled  from  an  uniden¬ 
tified  Evansville,  Ind.,  paper  by  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
columnist,  Joe  Creason:  “For  Sale — Complete  set  of  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Americana;  seldom  used;  my  children  know-  everything.” 

And  then  the  editorial  page  of  the  Jersey  Journal  (Jersey 
City)  relates  under  “The  Lighter  Side”  head  that  a  put-upon 
parent  “of  our  acquaintance”  finally  told  his  son:  “Look,  young 
man,  don’t  get  relevant  with  me.” 

*  *  * 

THE  VILLAGE  GREENE  is  the  title  for  A1  Greene’s  column 
in  the  Franklin  (Va.)  Tidewater  News.  Then.  Grace  Mary 
Stem  writes  “Stern  i”  for  the  Lake  Zurich  (Ill.)  Frontier  En¬ 
terprise.  And  Gayle  H.  Durnbaugh’s  column  in  the  Blue  Hill 
(Me.)  Jf'eekly  Packet  is  titled  “Gayle  Winds”  while  “On  the 
Sunny  Side”  is  penned  by  Sunny  Alderdice  in  the  Midlothian 
(Tex.)  Mirror. 

*  *  * 

SURELY  HE’S  NOT  SORRY  about  all  that  best-selling  bit 
and  all  those  trips  to  the  bank?  Anyway.  Erich  Segal  in  a 
New  Haven  dateline  story  for  the  New  York  News  is  quoted 
as  saying  he’s  going  to  get  away  from  it  all.  “I  am  sick  of  read¬ 
ing  about  tbe  monster  tlie  press  has  made  of  me  .  .  .  Every 
reporter  talks  nice,  but  then  comes  the  kill  ...  So  I’m  all 
throu^  giving  interviews  .  .  .” 
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Right  Up  at  the  Top  Again! 


Last  year  The  Oregonian  repeated  as  pace-setter  among  the 
nation'’s  daily  newspapers  in  Food  Advertising  carried.* 

Media  Records,  the  independent  organization  which  measures 
newspaper  advertising,  counted  4,614,117  lines  (or  1922  full  pages) 
placed  in  The  Oregonian  by  retail  grocers  during  1970,  making  The 
Oregonian  Number  One  in  the  whole  country. 

In  the  Total  Food  classification,  which  includes  National  in 
addition  to  Retail  advertising.  The  Oregonian  carried  5,145,950 
lines  (or  2122  pages),  placing  it  second  among  all  newspapers.  Years 
of  association  have  shown  both  the  local  grocer  and 
national  advertiser  that  The  Oregonian 
gets  the  message  to  their  customers. 


*  SOURCE:  Media  Records 


The  CDregonlan 
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“Since  1850  .  .  .  the  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West’ 


Portland,  Oregon  97201,  Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers,  Inc.,  (Metro  Suburbia)  In  Seattle  by  G.  A.  Wellington 


ej  ^ 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wriqht  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  Dec.  31,  1970 — 25,053 
Renewal  Rate— 74.05% 


Monthly  linage  figures 

As  E&P  has  re[x>rted.  Media  Records  has  experienced  difficulties 
in  expanding  its  monthly  linage  ineasinenient  senice  and  computer¬ 
izing  the  data.  .Vt  long  last,  however,  E&:P  will  publish  the  linage 
figures  for  January  in  the  June  12  issue.  Succeeding  monthly  lin:ige 
re|x>rts  will  he  published  as  received  during  the  Summer  months  and 
it  is  expected  that  by  Septemlier  the  reports  will  be  “current.” 

While  individual  city  and  newspajier  comparisons  will  continue  to 
be  in  agate  lines,  the  previous  “52<ity  Re|)ort”  will  liecome  a  new 
“f)T-city  Report”  and  instead  of  showing  classification  gains  or  losses 
in  lines  they  will  he  reported  in  dollars. 

ER:P  has  long  urged  that  newspaper  total  advertising  and  classifica¬ 
tion  breakdowns  be  reported  in  dollars  for  general  consumption  in 
order  to  provide  a  more  accurate  comjxtrison  with  the  competitive 
advertising  volume  claims  of  magazines  and  television  which  have 
iK'en  using  dollar  figures  for  many  years.  We  feel,  however,  that  within 
the  newspajier  field  the  agate  line  is  still  the  most  im|X)rtant  standard 
of  measurement  because  it  is  unaflec  ted  bv  rate  changes. 

Marxist  take-over 

riie  Marxist-Communist  government  of  Chile  is  jnoviding  a  living 
example  of  how  to  take  over  the  once-independent  press  of  that  coun- 
trv  and  make  it  all  ajipear  to  lie  legal. 

\V'ithin  the  last  month  the  .\llende  government  has; 

1.  Declared  advertising  rates  “articles  of  prime  necessity”  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  control.  The  government  will  decide  what  advertising  rates 
may  be  charged. 

2.  .Salaries  of  journalists  have  been  increased  by  government  order 
uj>  to  .')0%  in  a  general  upward  adjustment  of  wages. 

3.  Prices  of  all  commcxlities  have  been  frozen  including  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  newsstand  prices. 

Obviously,  the  economic  drain  caused  by  higher  costs  and  controlled 
prices  will  force  independent  publications  to  the  wall.  At  this  |)oint, 
the  government  will  step  in  to  preserve  the  jobs  for  the  workers  and 
to  “save  the  press.” 

.\cting  the  hero’s  role,  Prc^sident  .\llende  at  the  same  time  will  be 
throttling  the  free  press  and  controlling  the  information  that  his  gov¬ 
ernment  can  then  sjxxm-feed  to  the  public. 

Dirty  pool 

The  U.S.  government  is  playing  dirty  ]>ool.  What  one  department 
has  proposed  and  sanctioned  for  supplementary  news  services  another 
department  is  attacking  as  illegal. 

W’hen  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  agreed  to  the 
elimination  of  special  press  rates  for  hourly  seiwice  by  AT&T,  the 
('ommission  suggested  a  sharing  of  the  transmission  lines  which  then 
had  to  be  leased  for  2-1-hour  pericxls.  The  Department  of  Justice  is 
now  attacking  the  wire-sharing  concept  and  a  joint  sales  arrangement 
between  two  supplemental  wire  services. 

The  Justice  Department  tried  to  destroy  the  joint  publishing 
arrangements  of  newspajiers  in  22  cities.  The  FCC  is  currently  trying 
to  force  newspajiers  to  divest  themselves  of  broadcasting  properties. 

Every  time  these  two  government  bureaucracies  chalk  up  their 
cues  they  ti-y  to  jmt  the  newspaper  business  behind  the  eight  ball. 
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letters 


!VL\N  FROM  MILWAUKEE 

Delighted,  as  we  were,  when  one  of  our 
alumni  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  local 
reporting,  we  were  afraid  of  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  his  alma  mater  hecause  we  knew 
that  it  would  he  riuht  as  far  as  it  went, 
hut  it  wouldn't  go  far  enough. 

William  Hugh  Jones  of  the  Chicago 
Trihunc  (E&P,  May  8)  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
The  “-Milwaukee”  is  important  to  us  be¬ 
cause  we  are  only  a  15-year-old  sister- 
campus  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison,  which  is  what  people  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  thinking  of  when  they  see 
the  school  without  the  hyphen. 

Vie  all  love  Madison  and  recognize  it 
as  the  seat  of  our  government,  the  home 
of  our  central  administration  and  the 
campus  with  the  oldest  and  most  glorious 
history  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
However,  it  is  77  miles  from  here,  and 
in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  we’d  appreci¬ 
ate  our  “-Milwaukee”. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Thomas  E.  Blackbiikn 

*  ■»  ■» 

MORAI.  SCIENCE 

Discussions  about  codes  of  conduct  in 
journalistic  literature  and  meetings  of 
professional  associations  represent  healthy 
concerns  of  practitioners. 

However,  as  a  former  philosophy  pro¬ 
fessor  still  interested  in  that  discipline, 

I  note  that  the  principles  and  practices 
generally  recommended  by  and  for  com¬ 
municators — however  worthy  they  be — 
have  little  relationship  to  Moral  Science. 

The  suggested  behavorial  practices  and 
theoretical  guidelines  do  not  seem  set 
forth  from  the  perspective  of  a  complete, 
consistent  and  coherent  School  of  Ethics 
— as  absolutism,  empiricism,  experimen- 
talism,  hedonism,  idealism,  logical  positiv¬ 
ism,  materialism,  pragmatism,  realism,  rel¬ 
ativism,  or  utilitarianism. 

Choices  and  conduct  need  to  be  based 
on  a  philosoj)hic  system,  not  on  an  eclectic 
approach  that  is  incomplete  and  perhaps 
inconsistent. 

Bethany,  W.  Va.  James  W.  Cakty,  Jk. 

(The  writer  is  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Department  at  Bethany  Col¬ 
lege.) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  CORRECTION 

In  one  of  your  recent  issues,  a  story 
about  letters  to  the  editor  in  Canadian 
newspapers  contained  this  paragraph: 
“For  a  small  paper,  the  North  Bay  (Ont) 
Nugget,  which  usually  runs  letters  in 
full,  seems  to  receive  more  than  its  share, 
about  62  a  year.” 

We’re  not  quite  that  small!  The  num¬ 
ber  should  be  625  letters. 

North  Bay,  Ont.  C.  M.  Fellman, 

(The  writer  is  executive  editor  of  the 
North  Bay  Nugget  at  North  Bay,  Ont.) 
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Darcy,  Newsday 


THROWAWAY 

In  reference  to  the  article  by  Roy  H. 
Copperud  (May  8),  who  is  calling  who 
a  throwaway?  In  actuality,  the  price  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  longevity  of  a 
publication.  Give  the  people  something 
they  want  and  they’ll  keep  it. 

The  answer  to  the  question  “what  is  a 
throwaway?”  becomes  another  question — 
“what  do  the  people  want?”  Other  pub¬ 
lications,  as  well  as  newspapers,  serve  a 
useful  purpose  or  they  would  cease  to 
exist.  A  review  of  publishing  history  in 
America  reveals  the  first  newspaper  was 
published  as  a  result  of  the  need  to  dis¬ 
tribute  advertising,  not  news.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  public  considers  adver¬ 
tising  interesting,  informative,  in  other 
words — news. 

It  appears  the  term  “throwaway”  should 
be  eliminated  and  replaced  with  a  de¬ 
scription  more  to  the  point.  Perhaps  if  the 
term  “pre-paid”  were  publicized,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  throwaway  would  disappear.  Cir¬ 
culation  by  any  method  is  far  from  free. 

Raymond  R.  Angell  Jr. 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

(The  writer  is  general  manager  of  the 
Mesa  County  Penny  Pincher.) 

29,  1971 


POSED  PICTURE? 

After  reading  E&P’s  report  on  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  awards  (May  8),  I’m  still  skeptical 
about  that  photograph  pertaining  to  the 
sad  affair  on  the  Kent  University  campus. 

Was  this  photograph,  I  wonder,  thor¬ 
oughly  checked  to  be  sure  that  it  was 
not  in  the  least  posed?  I  should  think 
that  the  judges  would  have  required  affi¬ 
davits  from  John  Paul  Filo,  the  youthful 
photographer,  and  the  runaway  girl  who 
purportedly  did  the  screaming — affidavits 
that  would  guarantee  (almost)  that  the 
photograph  was  completely  unmanaged. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  as 
a  press  photographer,  and  I  know  how 
easy  it  in  time  becomes  to  make  a  little 
adjustment  in  the  subject  in  order  to  get 
a  more  dramatic,  or  newsy,  shot. 

Cari.  G.  Miller 

Spokane,  Wash. 

*  *  ♦ 


AAGH!  YOURSELF! 

John  Pretsch  asked  (May  1)  if  Charles 
Schulz  draws,  writes  and  letters  his  comic 
strip  (“Peanuts”)  all  himself,  then  why 
did  he  need  an  assistant?  Good  question, 
John.  I  gotta  tell  you,  a  more  dedicated 
cartoonist  you’ll  never  find.  When  Schultz 
says  he  does  the  whole  strip  himself,  he’s 
not  kidding.  I  worked  with  him  for  two 
years  and  he’s  like  a  mother  with  her  new 
baby  (even  after  20  years)  1  Believe  me, 
nobody  is  allowed  to  put  pencil  or  pen 
to  his  strip. 

As  Schulz’s  assistant  I  wrapped  the 
strips,  mailed  the  strips,  dusted  off  his 
drawing  board,  fed  the  horses,  answered 
the  phone  and  wrote  and  drew  the  Pea¬ 
nuts  comic  books  for  Dell  .  .  .  but  the 
strips  .  .  .  not  a  chance! 

Dale  Hale 


Short  Takes 

Betty  is  a  dark-eyed  mess  from  At¬ 
lanta. — Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 

*  *  * 

The  folks  from  the  Pine  Bush  and 
Walker  Valley  Methodist  Churches  will 
get  together  for  their  monthly  sin-a-long 
at  5:30  p.m.  on  Sunday. — Citizen  Herald 
(Walden,  N.Y.). 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  new  bride  is  20  feet  wide  from 
buttress  to  buttress. — Cape  May  County 
Herald  (Avalon,  N.J.). 

*  *  * 

One  of  Wisecave’s  old  lady  fiends  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  “more  of  a  man  at  16 
than  most  men  at  35.” — San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Governor  Reagan  submitted  a  precari¬ 
ously  balanced  $6.74  spending  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  staining  July  1. — Los 
Angeles  Times. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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Elaborate  security  plans 
guard  newspaper  buildings 


An  explosive  topic — the  high 
cost  of  protecting  newspaper 
plants  from  thefts,  vandalism 
and  bombings — came  under  ex¬ 
amination  at  the  recent  spring 
conference  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers  at  Biloxi,  Miss. 

It  costs  the  Washington  Star 
more  than  $75,000  a  year  for  a 
program  of  plant  security  that 
is  “burdensome,  expensive  and 
often  frustrating,”  said  John  P. 
Brown,  the  newspaper’s  con¬ 
troller.  “We  wish  it  could  be 
otherwise,”  he  remarked,  “but 
in  view  of  the  circumstances,  we 
see  no  reasonable  alternative.” 

Brown  described  how  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  put  into  effect  and 
how  it  is  operating: 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Unpleasant  events 

The  riots  of  April  1968  sig¬ 
naled  a  drastic  uptuni  in  the 
incidence  of  trouble,  both  in  our 
vicinity  and  in  the  city  generally. 
Purse  snatchings,  robbery  at 
gunpoint,  even  muggings,  oc¬ 
curred  with  distressing  fre¬ 
quency  while  employees  walked 
to  and  from  their  cars  parked 
on  adjacent  streets.  Car  thefts 
were  not  uncommon.  Thefts  of 
office  equipment  from  within  the 
building  became  an  expensive 
nuisance.  My  own  department 
lost  three  adding  machines  by 
theft  during  a  five-day  period. 
The  next  week  a  calculator  was 
stolen.  Electric  typewriters  dis¬ 
appeared  with  astonishing  speed. 

This  rising  crescendo  of  un¬ 
pleasant  events  struck  a  severe 
blow  at  employee  morale.  Man¬ 
agement  came  under  heavy  pres¬ 
sure  from  employee  groups  to 
provide  a  secure  environment, 
without  regard  to  cost.  All  stop¬ 
gap  measures  proved  ineffective 
and  clearly  pointed  up  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  security 
program.  So  a  multi-step  pro¬ 
gram  was  undertaken. 

The  obvious  first  step  was  to 
limit  access  to  the  plant  to  those 
who  have  legitimate  business 
within.  We  purchased  a  Pola- 
roid-Land  identification  unit  and 
within  one  week  photographed 
all  employees.  The  photos  were 
affixed  to  an  identification  card 
containing  information  about 
the  employees,  and  sealed  in 
plastic.  The  cards  are  color- 
coded  to  identify  the  fioor  on 


which  the  employee  works.  New 
employees  get  an  identification 
card  from  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  when  they  begin  work. 
Without  exception,  all  employees 
must  present  their  cards  to  the 
guard  when  entering  the  build¬ 
ing  at  any  time  of  day  or  night, 
and  they  may  be  asked  to  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  while  traveling 
within  the  building. 

Passes  for  visitors 

Visitors  are  issued  a  tempo¬ 
rary'  pass  at  the  guard  desk 
after  they  have  given  the  name 
of  the  department  or  person 
they  intend  to  visit.  The  guard 
telephones  that  department  or 
person  to  advise  them  of  the  im¬ 
pending  visit.  The  visitor’s  pass 
must  be  countersigned  by  the 
person  visited  and  returned  to 
the  guard  desk  by  the  visitor  on 
his  way  out,  where  it  is  matched 
to  a  duplicate  that  was  retained 
at  that  point. 

The  basic  guard  service  is  de- 


designed  to  man  all  entrances 
while  they  are  open.  By  over¬ 
lapping  work  shifts,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  a  number  of  guards 
out  on  the  street  at  the  hours 
when  most  employees  are  arriv¬ 
ing  or  departing.  We  also  pro¬ 
vide  an  escort  car  to  carry  em¬ 
ployees  to  and  from  their  parked 
cars.  None  of  the  guards  are 
armed. 

Modem  protective  devices  and 
alarms  are  used  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  Only  one  entrance  to  the 
main  plant  remains  open  24 
hours  a  day,  and  this  has  been 
equipped  as  a  central  control 
station.  It  houses  the  indicators 
for  burglar  alarms  located 
throughout  the  buildings,  as  well 
as  for  the  radar  equipment  that 
detects  movement  in  them  after 
they  are  secured  for  the  night. 
The  center  also  acts  as  a  base 
station  for  the  walkie-talkie  ra¬ 
dios  carried  by  the  guards  and 
the  Pagemaster  system  for 
building  personnel.  All  fire  con- 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

trol  and  detection  equipment  is 
also  centered  in  this  station. 

All  our  parking  lots  have 
been  equipped  with  high-inten- 
sity  lighting.  The  D.C.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  persuaded  to  in¬ 
stall  similar  lighting  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  streets.  The  police  de¬ 
partment  has  assisted  by  provid¬ 
ing  increased  patrols  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  plant,  especially  on 
paydays. 

Machines  locked  to  desks 

To  stop  the  loss  of  business 
machines,  we  have  locked  them 
all  to  desks  or  machine  stands. 
If  this  can’t  be  done,  we  simply 
lock  the  machines  in  a  room  or 
closet.  As  yet,  we  have  not  lost 
a  desk  with  a  machine  attached. 

During  the  conversion  period, 
the  police  department  convinced 
us  that  our  cashier’s  cage  was 
far  from  secure.  We  replaced 
the  metal  and  glass  partitions 
with  cinder  block  and  tile  walls, 
installed  bullet-resistant  glass  at 
the  windows  and  electronically- 
operated  pass-throughs  for  bulk 
deliveries  of  coin  and  currency. 
So  our  new  cashier  installation 
offers  security  on  a  par  with  the 
most  modem  banking  office. 

When  the  local  transit  com- 
(Contimied  on  page  10) 


FBI  EXHIBIT  of  bomb  parts  and  accessories  is  studied  by  newspaper  controllers:  Wilbur  H.  Lindsay, 
San  Jose  Mercury  &  News;  Ray  W.  Youngblood,  Houston  Chronicle;  James  J.  Castles,  New  Brunswick 
(N.J.)  Home  News;  and  Almus  J.  Thornton,  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star. 


Plant  Security 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

pany  decided  to  accept  only  ex¬ 
act  fares,  the  hold-up  men 
shifted  their  attention  to  our 
routemen.  In  one  28-day  period, 
22  drivers  were  robbed,  usually 
at  gun  point.  Our  solution  was 
to  weld  a  depositorj'-type  safe 
to  the  floor  of  the  truck,  in  full 
view  of  the  driver.  It  cannot  be 
opened  without  a  key,  which  the 
route  man  does  not  have.  This 
fact  is  prominently  advertised 
on  the  exterior  of  the  tiaick. 
This  idea  was  an  in.stant  suc¬ 
cess;  the  robberies  ceased. 

We  continually  stress  to  our 
employees  the  need  for  personal 
alertness  and  caution.  Many  of 
the  most  unpleasant  occurrences 
might  have  been  avoided  if  a 
little  more  common  sense  had 
been  used.  Employees  are  urged 
not  to  cash  their  paychecks  at 
nearby  stores,  to  request  an  es¬ 
cort  to  their  cars  or  to  travel  in 
pairs  whenever  possible  —  in 
short,  to  keep  their  wits  about 
them.  The  employees  must  be 
made  aware  of  the  need  for  their 
personal  participation  in  our 
.security  program,  because  it 
cannot  work  without  their  co¬ 
operation. 

At  this  point  you  may  feel 
that  the  Washington  Star  is  a 
flood-lit  armed  camp,  surrounded 
by  a  moat  and  a  barbed  wire 
fence.  It  really  isn’t  all  that  bad. 
If  you  were  to  visit  us  you 
would  find  everyone  going  about 
their  tasks  in  a  rather  relaxed 
and  cordial  atmosphere.  We 
have  learned  to  live  with  our 
security  system. 

Of  more  concern  to  us,  how¬ 
ever,  is  our  relationship  with  the 
local  community  and  the  danger 
of  isolation  from  it.  We  have 
tried  to  keep  our  program  from 
becoming  an  irritant  to  our 
neighbors,  wrhile  at  the  same 
time  establishing  some  degree  of 
rapport  with  them — particularly 
the  children — through  what  we 
think  are  some  enlightened 
measures. 

We  have  achieved  a  very  high 
degree  of  plant  security,  but  it 
is  not  a  perfect  system.  Every 
time  we  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back  we  are  brought  back  to 
reality  by  some  unhappy  event. 

*  *  * 

Director  appointed 

The  security  system  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times  operates  with  a  fulltime 
director  and  combined  safety- 
plant  protection  organization. 
The  details  of  this  arrangement 
w’ere  reported  by  Glenn  A. 
Stinchcomb,  assistant  control¬ 
ler. 

*  «  * 

Our  security  system  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  several  electronic  and 


physical  aids,  such  as  ( 1 )  closed- 
circuit  TV  with  nine  cameras  in 
strategic  locations;  (2)  remote 
control  locked  doors;  (3)  tw’o- 
w'ay  radio;  (4)  two-way  com¬ 
munication  system  between  the 
central  monitoring  .station  and 
the  locked  doors;  (5)  a  detec¬ 
tion,  alarm  and  actuator  system; 
(6)  automatic  signal  service  by 
a  private  security  reporting 
company;  (7)  clock  recording 
.stations  throughout  the  plant 
which  are  visited  by  guards  on 
their  roumls  at  special  inter¬ 
vals;  and  (8)  fenced  parking 
lots. 

Our  security  function  organi¬ 
zation  was  revised  and  expanded 
recently  by  the  appointment  of 
a  director  and  creation  of  a  com¬ 
bined  safety  and  plant  protec¬ 
tion  organization.  The  new'  ar¬ 
rangement  w'ill  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  personnel  man¬ 
ager.  The  newly  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  .safety  and  plant  pro¬ 
tection  has  had  experience  in 
the  police  depailment,  sheriff’s 
office  and  the  FBI.  He  has  con¬ 
ducted  safety  and  security  train¬ 
ing  schools. 

Expanded  responsibilities  of 
this  new'  department  include  (1) 
driver  training  for  operators  of 
company  vehicles;  (2)  pre-em¬ 
ployment  investigation  of  news¬ 
print  truck  drivers,  janitors  and 
others  who  have  access  to  areas 
where  security  is  important;  (3) 
pre-emplo\'ment  investigation  of 
specified  personnel  where  police 
records,  violations,  etc.,  in  other 
towns  may  not  be  readily  avail¬ 
able;  (4)  investigations  in  cases 
where  loss  or  defalcations  have 
occurred;  (5)  revieiving  and  up¬ 
dating  security  and  safety  prac¬ 
tices;  (6)  conducting  training 
programs  relating  to  safety  and 
security,  and  (7)  developing 
programs  in  connection  w'ith  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970. 

One  specific  objective  of  the 
plant  security  effort  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  protection  from  bombs, 
bomb  threats  and  civil  dis¬ 
orders;  there  are  provisions  for 
evacuation  and  for  determining 
when  evacuation  is  necessary. 
Another  is  to  reduce  incidence 
of  theft  and  vandalism.  Other 
purposes  include  reducing  fii-e 
and  explosion  hazards;  assuring 
physical  security  to  persons  and 
plant;  controlling  ingress  to 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  im¬ 
proving  pre-employment  secur¬ 
ity  checks  on  applicants  for  cer¬ 
tain  jobs. 

A  smoke  and  fire  detection, 
alarm  and  activate  system  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  computer  room 
and  adjacent  record  storage 
area.  It  will  automatically  turn 
off  air  handling  equipment  for 
the  entire  building  and  activate 
a  CO2  system  in  the  floor  access 
area  underneath  the  computer 
room,  and  also  provide  an  alarm 


to  the  central  secui  ity  monitor 
desk.  The  production  depart¬ 
ment  computers — in  a  different 
area — are  connected  to  the  sys¬ 
tem,  but  excluded  from  auto¬ 
matically  activating  the  rest  of 
the  devices. 

Computer  electronic  records 
are  duplicated  and  stored  in  a 
vault  at  a  separate  location  in 
the  building.  Computer  pro¬ 
grams  and  specified  data  files 
are  duplicate<l  for  special  stor¬ 
age. 

All  visitors  entering  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building,  except  the 
cashiers  and  classified  office 
counters,  are  registered  in  and 
out  by  the  guard  or  receptionist 
at  the  doors.  Three  other  en¬ 
trances  are  controlletl  by  remote 
lock  devices  and  closed-circuit 
TV,  monitored  at  a  central  con¬ 
trol  desk.  Cameras  are  located 
at  six  other  points  throughout 
the  buildings,  so  that  the  route 
of  a  visitor  can  be  observed. 
There  is  one  for  each  floor  hall¬ 
way;  one  in  the  stockroom  and 
mail-handling  department;  one 
in  the  parking  garage,  and  one 
in  the  lobby  of  the  other  office 
building. 

• 

Court  gives  $175,000 
to  wounded  newsmen 

Congress  will  be  asked  soon 
to  authorize  payment  of  $175,- 
000  to  tw'o  Miami  Herald  staff 
members  who  were  shot  by 
Marines  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  in  1965. 

The  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  taking  the  case  under  a 
bill  sponsored  by  Repr.  Dante 
B.  Fascell,  recommended  com¬ 
pensation  of  $100,000  to  Doug¬ 
las  E.  Kennedy,  the  Herald’s 
chief  photographer  at  the  time 
of  the  incident,  and  $75,000  to 
Alvin  V.  Burt  Jr.,  now  an  edi¬ 
torial  w'riter  for  the  Knight 
newspaper. 

According  to  testimony  they 
w'ere  mistakenly  shot  as  their 
press  car  approached  a  Marine 
checkpoint  after  returning  from 
rebel-held  territory. 

Kennedy,  who  recently  under¬ 
went  brain  surgery,  lives  with 
his  father  in  Windsor,  Ont. 

• 

500  papers  to  carry 
AP  series  on  drugs 

Nearly  500  newspapers  have 
subscribed  to  a  series  on  drugs 
and  narcotics,  being  offered  by 
AP  Newsfeatures,  Dan  Perkes, 
APN  general  editor,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  9-part  series  titled 
“What  You  Can  Do  About  Dan¬ 
gerous  Drugs”  is  for  use  five 
days  a  week.  It  w'as  w'ritten  by 
AP’s  science  editor,  Alton 
Blakeslee. 


Intertype  moving 
production  plant 
to  New  Jersey 

The  Harr  is- 1  liter  type  Corpor¬ 
ation  is  moving  its  Intertype  Di¬ 
vision’s  production  facilities 
from  Brooklvn,  N.Y.,  to  Plain- 
field,  N.J. 

It  was  reported  that  Inter¬ 
type  is  [lurchasing  an  80,000 
square  foot  plant  formerly 
owned  by  the  Lockheed  Corp. 

The  move  was  said  to  be  a 
consolidation  of  the  company’s 
manufacturing  and  engineering 
efforts.  The  Brooklyn  jilant  is 
now  the  manufacturing  site  for 
the  Fototronic  1200  and  TxT 
type.setters.  Intertype’s  New 
York  City  offices  will  not  be  re¬ 
located. 

About  300  persons  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Brooklj-n  plant  and 
about  the  same  number  will 
staff  the  Plainfield  plant. 

Metro  users  meeting 
June  6  ill  Cincinnati 

The  Metro  Press  Users  As¬ 
sociation,  which  traditionally 
meets  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  ANPA/RI  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference,  w'ill  meet 
June  6,  at  9  a.m.  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Room  of  the  Nether- 
land-Hilton  Hotel  in  Cincinnati. 

The  meeting  will  be  attended 
by  Goss  Metro  press  users  and 
offset  industry  suppliers  from 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

Those  wishing  to  attend 
should  contact  Edward  R.  Pa¬ 
dilla,  production  manager,  Sa¬ 
cramento  Union,  301  Capitol 
Mall,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  95812. 

• 

N.Y.  News’  prison 
report  wins  award 

In  the  fifth  annual  Media 
Awards  of  the  New  York  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Public  Relations  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  the  award  for 
daily  newspapers  went  to  the 
Daily  News  for  its  reporting  on 
“Crime  and  Prisons”  which  spot¬ 
lighted  prison  conditions. 

Park  East  received  the  award 
for  weekly  newspapers  for  a 
series  on  housing  conditions  in 
the  “silk  stocking  district.” 

The  magazine  award  went  to 
Ebony  for  a  story  on  New  York 
mothers  joining  battle  to  save 
their  children  from  the  killing 
effect  of  dope  addiction. 

• 

Resort  account 

Cargill,  Wilson  and  Acree 
Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  has  been 
appointed  agency  for  Hound 
Ears  Lodge  and  Club,  a  resort 
located  near  Blowing  Rock,  N.C. 
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Sports  panel  fields 
editors’  questions 

Hy  (ierald  B.  Healey 


Newspaper  editors  continue  to 
battle  for  more  space  and  sports 
editors  feel  they  should  be 
counted  among  the  vanguard. 

This  was  the  big  reason  why 
16  sports  editors  and  writers 
from  four  midwest  states  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  Mid-America 
Press  Institute  workship  at  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Ill.,  which  not 
only  included  their  bending  ears 
to  the  advice  of  experts  but  be¬ 
ing  most  vocal  from  the  floor. 

A  “problems  clinic”  paneled 
by  Paul  King,  sports  editor  of 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star, 
and  Rick  Talley,  sports  editor  of 
Chicago  Today,  dealt  with  well- 
balanced  sports  pages  on  small 
newspapers. 

The  panel  was  asked:  how 
much  part  does  the  newspaper 
play  in  generating  fan  interest? 
The  answer:  a  lot  less  than  is 
thought.  If  the  team  is  winning 
the  fans  will  attend. 

The  point  was  made  by  the 
panel  that  it  is  not  the  job  of 
the  newspaper  to  promote  any 
individual  or  team,  but  to  tell 
the  story  of  what  is  going  on. 
If  the  athletic  program  of  the 
school  or  organization  is  worth 
covering,  do  it  for  all  it  is 
worth. 

Has  there  been  an  advancing 
cutback  on  reportage  of  high 
school  athletics  in  favor  of  col¬ 
lege  sports,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  basketball? 

The  panel  said  editors 
shouldn’t  get  in  the  habit  of  tak¬ 
ing  just  a  side  glance  at  high 
school  athletic  endeavors  but  to 
guard  against  being  swallowed 
up  in  them. 

Judicious  use  of  space 

The  people-feature  approach 
to  high  school  athletes,  rather 
than  minute  reporting  of  every 
game,  was  recommended. 

In  this  respect,  it  was  agreed 
that  an  increased  area  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  must  be  shown  the 
editor  in  order  to  gain  more 
sports  page  space.  The  answer 
to  that,  it  was  agreed,  was  not 
to  allow  overwriting,  but  to  use 
judiciously  what  additional  space 
is  available. 

Another  subject  broached  to 
the  panel  was  the  necessity  of 
running  agate  sports  summaries, 
particularly  for  basketball  and 
football,  while  the  “minority” 
groups  —  wrestling,  swimming, 
etc. — are  clamoring  for  space. 

The  panel  exhorted  the  editors 
to  regard  the  fact  that  tennis  is 
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gaining  greater  attention  and 
readership  because  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  fiitness  and  participation 
angle  whereas  only  the  golfer 
himself  cares  about  scores. 

The  explosion  in  the  area  of 
girl  athletes  and  participation 
was  another  point  projected. 

Cooper  Rollow,  sports  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  said 
that  deterioration  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  system  for  transmit¬ 
ting  accounts  of  sports  events 
had  led  the  Tribune  into  a 
Xerox-Magnavox  clearance  of 
copy  at  a  substantial  saving.  He 
estimated  WU  rates  for  “at 
home”  sports  events  w^ere  cost¬ 
ing  the  Tribune  $1,000  a  month. 
The  Xerox-Magnavox  procedure 
runs  about  $300  a  month. 

Asked  whether  Western  Union 
was  doing  anything  about  the 
inroads,  Rollow  said  he  assumed 
“they  don’t  care.”  He  related 
how  he  was  covering  the  Fra¬ 
zier- Ali  fight  in  New  York  and 
when  about  to  file  his  story  he 
approached  an  operator  at  a 
Western  Union  wire  setup  with 
a  “Chicago  Tribune”  sign  on  it. 
The  operator  simply  told  him 
the  wire  was  not  in  service  and 
Rollow  had  to  telephone  the 
story  to  his  office. 

He  recounted,  however,  that 
everything  is  not  roses  with  the 
Xerox-Magnavox  system,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  an  instruc¬ 
tor  on  its  use  at  the  Chicago 
Cubs’  baseball  park  who  quit 
when  the  game  went  into  the 
10th  inning. 

Bill  Cornwell,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press,  said  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  story  from  a  Michigan  sta¬ 
dium  and  a  dressing  room  story. 
The  dressing  room  piece  got  to 
the  Press  but  the  game  story 
wound  up  on  a  Saturday  evening 
on  the  Western  Union  Telex  of 
a  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Com¬ 
pany,  although  the  Telex  num¬ 
bers  were  correct  on  both  copies. 

One  editor  reported  that  sur¬ 
veys  on  his  paper  show  that 
major  league  baseball  box 
scores  have  high  readership,  as 
against  story  roundups. 

Sports  columns,  it  was  said, 
also  have  high  readership,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  columns  ex¬ 
pressing  opinions  lead  in  this 
respect.  Single  subject  columns 
prove  superior  to  item  columns. 

Another  point,  made  by  Tal¬ 
ley,  was  that  columns  should  be 
no  more  than  14  to  16  inches  of 
type,  with  short  paragraphs  and 
short  sentences. 
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A  CAPITAL  ERROR  is  sighted  by  John  S.  Knight  in  the  text  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Ohio  Senate  congratulating  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  on  winning  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  Enjoying  the  humor  of  the 
situation  with  the  editor  is  Senator  John  Poda  Jr.,  one  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  resolution.  The  certificate  has  a  lower  case  "b”  in  Beacon 
Journal. 


Akron  staff  gives  Pulitzer 


prize  to  Kent 

A  scholarship  fund  for  a 
member  of  a  minority  race  at 
the  Kent  State  University 
school  of  journalism  has  been 
established  by  the  Akron  llea^ 
con  Journal  news  staff. 

The  $2,000,  four-year  schol¬ 
arship  w'ill  come  from  Pulitzer 
prize  money  won  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Beacon  Journal’s  cover¬ 
age  of  the  tragedy  at  Kent 
State  a  year  ago  received  the 
1971  Pulitzer  Prize  for  local 
reporting.  The  award  carries 
a  $1,000  prize. 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  of  the 
Beacon  Journal,  contributed 
the  $1,000  that  came  with  his 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1968  for  edi¬ 
torial  writing. 

Robert  H.  Giles,  managing 
editor,  said  the  scholarship 
would  be  named  for  Murray 
Pow'ers,  a  longtime  managing 
editor  of  the  Beacon  Journal 
who  is  retiring  this  Spring  as 
professor  of  journalism  at  Kent 
State. 

Giles  explained  that  after 
Knight  had  “graciously  and 
generously”  added  the  $1,000 
from  his  Pulitzer  Prize  to  the 
$1,000  just  won  by  the  news 
staff,  the  40  newsmen  and 
women  who  shared  in  the  prize 
met  and  decided  to  use  the 
money  for  a  scholarship. 

A  member  of  the  Beacon 
Journal  news  staff  will  paii;lci- 
pate  in  the  selection  of  the 
scholarship  winner. 

The  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  to  a  student  entering 
Kent  State  to  study  journalism 
in  September  1972. 

Giles  said  $500  would  be 


scholarship 

available  to  the  student  during 
the  freshman  year,  and  $500 
each  year  after  that,  as  long 
as  the  student  conti  uied  to  ex¬ 
hibit  promise. 

• 

Regional  press  body 
formed  in  New  York 

George  Bernstein,  county  po¬ 
litical  reporter  for  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal,  has 
been  elected  temporary  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  Mid-Hudson 
News  Association. 

Also  elected  to  temporary  of¬ 
fice  were  Michel  Bouche,  news 
director  of  Radio  Station 
WHV'^W  in  Hyde  Park,  vice- 
president  for  broadcast  news; 
and  Elliott  McEldowney,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  weekly 
Harlem  Valley  Tunes  in  Amenia, 
vicepresident  for  print  news. 

Barbara  Pierce,  county  affairs 
editor  for  the  weekly  Dutchess 
Suburban  Newspapers,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  and  George 
Knab,  assistant  to  the  news  di¬ 
rector  at  Poughkeepsie  Radio 
Station  WKIP,  has  been  elected 
secretary. 

Directors  elected  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  include  Larry 
Hughes,  newsman  at  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  Radio  Station  WEOK,  repre¬ 
senting  Dutchess  County;  and 
Hugh  Reynolds,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Kingston  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Freeman,  representing 
Ulster  County. 

The  purposes  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  Bernstein  said,  include  es¬ 
tablishing  a  dialogue  on  ethics 
for  news  reporting  and  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  defense  of  journal¬ 
istic  freedoms. 
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Professionals  view 
the  Consumer  beat 


Hv  Lenora  Vi  iliiainson 

Increasing  emphasis  on  con¬ 
sumer  news  in  daily  newspapers 
has  been  exemplified  by  two  sep¬ 
arate  consumer  journalism  con¬ 
ferences,  both  university-based, 
during  May. 

The  fir.st,  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation,  was  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee 
(E&P,  May  22),  and  the  second 
followed  May  18-20  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  in  New 
York. 

Consumer  reporting  and  the 
public’s  interest  in  how  it  is 
served  are  “hardly  new,’’  Nor¬ 
man  Isaacs,  foimer  executive 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times  and  now 
editor-in-residence  at  Columbia, 
declared  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  York  meeting.  Isaacs  said 
he  did  not  see  American  news¬ 
papers  “deeply  committed’’  to 
consumer  news  and  termed  their 
efforts  “laggard.’’ 

“Tr>’  not  to  fall  victim  to  lick 
and  promise  reporting,’’  he 
urged  34  conference  registrants. 
The  group  included  consumer 
writers — mainly  from  eastern 
states;  radio  and  television  re¬ 
porters,  and  representatives  of 
corporations,  consumer  services, 
government  agencies,  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  and  Consumers 
Union. 

New  beat 

“What  we  are  doing  is  e.stab- 
lishing  a  new  beat  and  bringing 
to  it  professional  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage — a  new  set  of  orders  for 
an  old  ball  game,’’  declared  John 
C.  Quinn,  executive  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle.  “We’re  talking  still 
about  applying  jjrofessional 
standards  of  new'spapering  .  .  . 
plain  city-desk  techniques.” 

There  is  no  trouble  defending 
full,  fair,  accurate  rejjorting, 
Quinn  remarked. 

“A  snail’s  pace”  was  the  way 
Thomas  Pew  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  Neus,  re¬ 
ferred  to  movement  of  news¬ 
papers  on  the  consumer  news 
trail. 

“Some  newspapers  are  labor¬ 
ing  under  the  impression  they 
are  in  full  swing  of  consumer 
journalism,”  said  Pew.  But  they 
are  only  in  a  “gentle  rock”  in 
his  view.  He  added  that  the 
greatest  push  toward  expanded 
news  comes  from  people  under 
35  “who  realize  they  are  bio¬ 
degradable.” 

Pew’s  closing  sally  during 


the  panel  with  Isaacs  was, 
“What  we  need  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  is  a  good  kick  in 
the  pants  from  our  readers.” 

Peter  Millones,  assistant  to 
the  managing  editor  of  the  \ew 
York  Times  and  himself  a  for¬ 
mer  consumer  reporter,  said  he 
was  not  as  pessimistic. 

“I  don’t  think  the  consumer 
is  ready  to  kick  the  newspapers 
in  the  pants  ...  I  don’t  see  a 
big  groundswell  from  the  public 
as  some  consumer  writers  see 
it,”  he  said. 

Millones  observed  that  big 
papers  were  doing  a  creditable 
job,  adding  that  newspapers 
would  continue  being  what  they 
have  been  in  other  fields,  watch¬ 
dogs.  He  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  should  not  “play  God”, 
but  give  the  public  information 
and  let  readers  decide  for  them- 
-selves  what  is  good  and  what  is 
bad. 

Earlier  in  the  same  discus¬ 
sion,  Av  Westin,  executive  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  ABC-tv  Evening 
News,  described  30-minute  news 
j)rograms  as  a  “television  head¬ 
line  service”  and  an  adjunct  to 
newspapers.  Referiing  to  sta¬ 
tistics  that  GOr'f  of  Americans 
get  all  or  most  of  their  news 
from  television,  Westin  ex¬ 
claimed  “  .  .  .  I  shudder.  If 
people  do  not  read  newspapers, 
news  magazines  and  books,  they 
are  desperately  uninformed.” 

With  television  news  based  on 
elimination  rather  than  inclu¬ 
sion,  We.stin  said  that  the  30- 
minute  television  news  program 
serves  as  an  “early  warning 
alert  system  but  will  not  in  any 
way  achieve  any  depth.  Docu¬ 
mentaries  bear  the  brunt  of  con¬ 
sumer  reporting.” 

(trowing  protection 

For  the  panel  on  consumer 
reporters  and  the  laws  of  libel, 
Rhoda  Karpatkin  of  the  law  firm 
of  Karpatkin.  Ohrenstein  and 
Karpatkin  which  serves  Con¬ 
sumers  Union,  suggested  there 
is  growing  protection  on  matters 
of  public  interest  but  cautioned 
that  reporters  must  verify  facts, 
double  check,  reduce  reports  of 
conversations  to  writing,  and 
keep  a  memo  and  time  slip  on 
telei)hone  calls. 

“Good  journalism  practice,” 
she  stated,  would  solve  most 
libel  problems  of  responsible 
publications. 

E.  Douglas  Hamilton,  adjunct 
profes.sor  of  law  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  elaborated 


CONSUMERS  ON  THEIR  MINDS — A  cross-country  view  of  con¬ 
sumer  news  problems  occupies  these  reporters,  from  left — Jack  Hast¬ 
ings,  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press;  Miles  Cunningham,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Mildred  Freese,  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Carol  Weissert, 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise. 


on  the  defenses  of  truth,  fair 
and  true  report,  and  fair  com¬ 
ment.  Also  in  the  panel  discus¬ 
sion,  speakers  and  conference 
participants  emphasized  the  pro¬ 
fessional  obligation  of  getting 
comment  from  both  sides  of  any 
story. 

One  corporation  executive 
spoke  out  against  “short  calls” 
on  the  right  of  reply,  which 
unleashed  a  spirited  discussion 
on  “in  conference”  answers  to 
calls  from  reporters.  The  ses¬ 
sion  was  summed  up  by  a  com¬ 
ment,  “One  of  the  best  defenses 
against  libel  is  to  have  done  your 
homework.” 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day’s 
discussions.  Professor  Richard 
T.  Baker,  conference  chairman, 
turned  the  meeting  over  to  Rob 
Elder,  consumer  writer  for  the 
Miami  Herald,  for  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  participants. 

Elder  proposed  several  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  round-robin:  Do 
we  have  a  different  set  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  treating  this  news  than 
other  news?  How  can  we  help 
each  other?  And  he  asked  about 
any  feelings  of  pessimism  on  the 
part  of  conference  members 
after  having  been  “personally 
fascinated”  by  some  expressions 
of  gloom  he  had  heard. 

.4  frame  of  mind 

The  informal  give  and  take 
included  discussion  of  a  con¬ 
sumer  writers  group  and  assist¬ 
ance  through  exchange  of  stories 
such  as  in  the  two  exploratory 
issues  of  the  Consumer  Clip 
Service  of  Consumers  Union. 

Eventually,  the  question  was 
asked,  “What  is  a  consumer  re¬ 
porter,”  and  one  reporter  said 
she  thought  it  was  a  “frame  of 


mind — ^liow  you  view  the  power 
structure — the  power  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  person  to  live  his  life.” 

The  question  of  being  “con¬ 
sumer  advocates”  weighed  on 
some  participants,  typified  by 
one  who  demanded,  “If  you  are 
a  labor  i-eporter,  are  you  a  labor 
advocate;  a  political  reporter,  a 
political  advocate?” 

The  second  day  of  the  con¬ 
ference  opened  with  a  panel  on 
consumer  reporting  and  the 
business  community.  Speakers 
included;  Woodrow  Wirsig, 
prosident.  New  York  Better 
Business  Bureau;  William  Ni- 
gut,  Supermarketing ;  Stanley 
Cohen,  Advertising  Age,  and 
Thomas  R.  Shepard  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Look. 

The  adversary  theme  of  con¬ 
sumer  news  was  then  taken  up 
by:  Broce  B.  Binigmann,  editor, 
San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian; 
writer  Nat  Hentoff,  Colman  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Washington  Post;  and 
Walter  Joyce,  editor.  Marketing/ 
Commun  ica  tions. 

In  the  concluding  panel  on  the 
consumer’s  infoimational  needs, 
Don  Dinwiddle,  editorial  director 
of  Consumer  Reports  (Consum¬ 
ers  Union)  outlined  testing  and 
research  procedures  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  writers  might  find 
help  with  the  problem  of  testing 
at  any  nearby  universities  “at 
baigain  rates  these  days.” 

Clay  Felker,  editor  of  Xeiv 
York  magazine,  pointed  out  that 
service  information  —  telling 
readers  where  they  could  find 
things  and  givung  price  informa¬ 
tion,  telephone  numbers  and  ad¬ 
dresses — while  not  as  “exciting” 
as  expose  stories,  was  an  im¬ 
portant  task  of  the  consumer 
writer. 
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To  ANPA,  EVPA . . . 


THE  CENTER  of  Reston,  Virginia,  a  new  community,  is  seen  in  this 
aerial  picture.  The  site  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Amercan  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  is  to  the  upper  left  just  beyond  the 
wooded  area. 


Reston,  Virginia,  welcomes  you 

By  Watle  Jones 

Near  the  center  of  Reston,  mans  to  hold  together  their  7,-  To  Simon  goes  the  credit  for 
Virginia,  this  new  and  handsome  000  acres  of  woodland  and  mea-  preserving  the  best  of  the  great 
planned  city,  soon  to  become  the  dows  as  a  unified  estate.  It  estate,  adding  the  necessary 
home  of  the  American  News-  served  as  grazing  grounds  for  buildings  and  manmade  lakes 
paper  Publishers  Association,  is  hundreds  of  beef  cattle  which  roads  and  walk  paths,  play 
located,  not  inappropriately  to  were  fed,  among  other  things,  areas  and  picnic  grounds,  golf 
old  newspaper  tradition,  a  dis-  the  used  mash  from  the  distil-  courses  and  swimming  pools, 
tillery.  lery.  And  it  was  used  for  fox  His  influence  is  also  still  much 

And  this  distillery  turns  out  hunting.  felt  in  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

a  heady  golden  remedy  called  Thirty-flve  years  ago  this  the  esprit  which  seems  to  per- 
Virginia  Gentleman  which  for  writer,  then  a  cub  on  the  Wash-  vade  it. 

years  has  soothed  many  a  dead-  ington  Star,  used  to  drive  out  Nearly  everyone  who  lives  in 
line-frayed  nerve  as  the  bar  to  Reston  in  the  summer  with  a  Reston  seems  enormously  proud 
bourbon  at  nearby  Washington’s  fox-hunting  colleague  and  spend  of  this  beautiful  little  city  in 
National  Press  Club.  the  night,  many  a  night,  at  the  the  country  (18  miles  west  of 

All  this  whisky  talk  is  not  old  hunt  club,  unused  in  sum-  Washington,  D.C.).  They  meet 
impertinent  in  a  piece  about  ber,  which  is  now  the  home  of  endlessly  in  committees  and  sub- 
Reston  because  without  the  dis-  the  operating  head  of  the  distil-  committees  on  matters  affecting 
tillery  there  most  probably  lery.  Smith  Bowman.  schools,  ecology,  land  use,  local 

would  not  be  a  Reston.  This  was  the  setting,  then,  government. 

The  distillery  has  been  owmed  that  developer  Robert  Simon  of  And  the  arts  are  very  big 
and  operated  for  years  by  the  New  York  chose  when  he  was  here,  numerous  painters,  sculp- 
Bowman  family  and  its  profits  seeking  a  site  for  this  country’s  tors,  writers  and  so  forth  having 
made  it  possible  for  the  Bow-  first  New  City.  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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Ad-ventures _ 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Shopping  habits.  A  close  look  at  how  discount  department 
stores  are  shoppe<l  is  provided  in  a  survey  co-sponsored  by  Mass 
Retailing  Institute  and  DuPont  Co.’s  consumer  products  division. 
Newspapers  were  found  to  rank  substantially  higher  than  any 
other  medium  in  advertising  recall  among  the  3,000  respondents 
quizzed  by  the  researchers  in  nine  areas  of  the  U.S.  Other 
interesting  data:  54%  travel  less  than  5  miles  to  their  stores; 
50*; b  visit  their  stores  w'eekly  or  more  often;  54%  have  more  than 
one  car;  78%  shop  in  one  or  more  competitive  mass  retail  stores; 
40%  of  those  who  shop  other  stores  go  for  advertised  specials; 
43%  generally  shop  during  the  day;  51%  do  not  have  preferred 
shopping  days;  32%  saw  or  heard  advertising  of  the  stores  be¬ 
fore  shopping;  85%  came  to  the  stores  those  days  to  purchase 
one  or  more  specific  items;  56%  made  an  average  of  1.9  un¬ 
planned  purchases;  average  shopper  spends  34.8  minutes  in  the 
store,  buys  3.7  average  purchases,  totalling  $8.81. 

*  *  * 

Ad  prospect.  According  to  Donald  F.  MacLeod,  of  Loeb, 
Rhoades  &  Co.,  there  is  “considerable  optimism”  that  the  tomb¬ 
stone  rules  now  applying  to  mutual  fund  advertising  will  be 
relaxed.  The  next  step,  he  told  the  Financial  Communications 
Society,  will  be  to  convince  the  decision  makers  in  the  securities 
industry  on  the  need  for  continuity  advertising  campaigns.  “Too 
many,”  he  remarked,  “look  upon  advertising  as  simply  an  out- 
of-pocket  expense  instead  of  an  investment  in  the  future.”  He 
said  a  study  for  the  Investment  Company  Institute  on  attitudes 
toward  mutual  funds  revealed  that  62.9  million  American  house¬ 
holds,  over  44  million  or  7  out  of  10,  do  not  know  about  mutual 
funds.  “All  that  is  needed  is  the  impetus  for  creating  a  truly 
generic  awareness  and  knowledge  about  funds  through  an  in¬ 
telligent  continuing  educational  program,”  he  suggested. 

^  *  4e 

Idea  corner.  S.  W.  Papert,  Jr.,  Texas  Daily  Press  League, 
Dallas,  writes:  “The  world  of  home  sewing,  home  fashion  centers, 
home  sewing  centers,  retail  fabric  stores  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Why  can’t  we  tie  the  fabric  centers,  sewing  machine 
outlets,  fabric  manufacturers,  pattern  manufacturers  into  the 
very  fact  that  newspapers  are  a  vehicle  for  publicizing  patterns, 
viz.  sewing?  Suppose  a  package  were  made  of  papers  which  run 
a  pattern  feature  showing  how  much  it  would  cost  to  tie-in  to 
the  Sunday  comics  with  a  one-third-page  color  ad,  with  a  quarter- 
page  ad,  and  so  on.  Carrying  it  a  step  further,  why  wouldn’t  it  be 
a  good  idea  to  tie  into  the  pattern  feature  which  might  run 
ROP  during  the  week  with  a  100-line  ad  once  a  week,  twice  a 
week,  from  a  sewing  center,  such  as  Singer? 

*  *  ♦ 

Briefs.  To  welcome  home  his  son  from  his  second  tour  of  duty 
in  Vietnam,  a  5  column  x  10  *,2  inch  ad  was  placed  by  the  father 
in  the  Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Daily  Chronicle  on  May  17.  The  ad 
was  signed  by  the  seaman’s  parents  and  12  brothers  and  sisters. 
C.  E.  Phillips,  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  said  the  day  following 
publication,  the  Currans’  phone  was  busy  with  congratulations. 
The  ad  was  placed  without  solicitation.  .  .  .  The  wave  of  “ecology” 
l)rompted  the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald  to  run  a  full-page  ad 
that  said  in  bold  headline:  “Please  wrap  your  garbage  in  this 
advertisement.”  Body  copy  went  on  to  state  that  “Instead  of 
keeping  our  name  in  front  of  the  public  by  use  of  ‘street  litter 
media’,  w’e  would  honestly  prefer  to  see  our  papers  around  your 
old,  rotting,  and  smelly  garbage  placed  inside  a  suitable  con¬ 
tainer.”  .  .  .  “What  would  happen  to  all  the  algae  in  all  the  lakes 
and  rivers  if  they  eliminate  detergent  phosphates  tomorrow'?” 
“Nothing”  This  is  the  headline  on  an  ad  created  by  Muller  Jordan 
Herrick  agency  for  FMC  Corp.’s  inorganic  chemical  division,  a 
supplier  of  phosphates  to  the  detergent  industry.  Ads  will  appear 
initially  in  trade  publications. 

*  *  * 

New  tv  trend.  E.  P.  Genock,  director  of  broadcast  advertising, 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  believes  tie-in  between  advertiser-produced 
syndicated  programs  and  dealer  advertising  involvement  on  the 
local  scene  can  become  an  increasing  activity  by  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  One  indication  of  this,  he  told  an  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  workshop,  is  the  present  program  production 
by  DuPont  in  circulating  self-syndicated  programs  in  w'hich 
they  and  local  dealers  will  participate  on  commercial  insertions 
they  and  local  dealers  will  participate  on  commercial  insertions. 


Ed  Murray  leaves 
Arizona  Republic 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Republic,  an¬ 
nounced  May  25  that  .1.  Edward 
Murray  had  resigned  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  effective  inmie- 
diately. 

Pulliam  appointed  Harold  J. 
Milks  acting  managing  editor. 

Murray  went  to  Phoenix  in 
1960,  after  12  years  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror.  Previously  he  had  served 
as  a  foreign  correspondent  for 
United  Press.  He  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Milks  joined  the  Republic  in 
1967  as  Latin  American  affairs 
editor,  after  serving  28  years 
abroad  as  an  Associated  Press 
correspondent. 

• 

Abortion  agency  ads 
cut  by  court  ruling 

A  ruling  by  New  York  State 
Supi-eme  Court  Justice  Sidney 
H.  Asch  aborted  a  pregnant 
classified  adv'ertising  linage 
classification. 

Justice  Asch,  acting  on  a  com- 
I)laint  by  the  state’s  attorney 
general,  held  that  New'  York’s 
new  liberalized  abortion  law 
prohibits  abortion  referral 
agencies  that  charge  fees. 

For  a  time  a  considerable 
amount  of  advertising  was 
placed  by  these  agencies  in  some 
newspapers.  The  court  decision 
reduced  the  linage  to  those  ads 
placed  by  a  few  non-profit,  vol¬ 
untary  health  agencies. 

• 

China  invites  Reston 

The  Peking  Government  has 
invited  James  Reston,  a  vice- 
president  and  columnist  of  the 
New  York  Tunes,  to  visit  Red 
China.  He  is  the  third  Times 
writer  to  receive  a  visa.  Tillman 
Durdin,  chief  of  the  Hong  Kong 
bureau,  was  among  the  newsmen 
who  went  to  China  with  the  U.S. 
ping-pong  team.  Seymour  Top¬ 
ping,  assistant  managing  editor, 
has  been  thei-e  for  a  few  weeks, 
joining  his  w'ife,  Audrey  Top¬ 
ping,  a  freelance  writer  and 
photographer. 

• 

Another  rate  hike 

The  New  York  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  advertising  rate  in¬ 
crease  averaging  13  cents  a 
line,  effective  August  1.  A  simi¬ 
lar  boost  in  ad  rates  was  made 
last  August.  The  Times  Com¬ 
pany  reported  first  quarter 
earnings  of  $1.8  million,  com¬ 
pared  w'ith  $3  million  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1970. 


Review  Board 
to  publicize 
censured  ads 

Publicity  will  be  one  of  the 
main  recourses  against  national 
advertisers  who  refuse  to  cor¬ 
rect  ads  found  to  be  false  or 
misleading  by  the  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Review'  Board. 

Formation  of  this  independent 
organization  was  made  known 
this  week  by  Victor  Elting  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  American  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation. 

The  Review  Board,  comprised 
of  50  members  from  the  adver¬ 
tising,  ad  agency,  and  non-re- 
lated  fields,  will  get  cases  of  dis¬ 
honest  advertising  which  the 
Council  of  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus  has  been  unsuccessful  in 
.settling. 

(Hosed  court 

The  Review  Board  will  invite 
the  advertiser  to  meet  in  closed 
sessions  w'ith  full  opportunity  to 
present  his  position  and  contest 
the  evidence  against  him.  If 
NARB  action  fails,  the  matter 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  or  other 
appropriate  government  agency, 
and  the  NARB’s  findings  will  be 
publicized. 

Hill  &  Knowlton  Inc.  has  been 
retained  to  handle  public  rela¬ 
tion  matters  for  the  Council  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus.  A 
spokesman  for  H&K  said  it  was 
understood  that  NARB  was  to 
be  considered  part  of  the  CBBB 
public  relations  program. 

The  ad  industry’s  self  regula¬ 
tion  program,  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  is 
expected  to  be  in  operation  in 
the  fall.  A  new  advertising  di¬ 
vision  of  CBBB  will  receive, 
evaluate,  and  act  on  complaints 
from  the  public  and  ad  industry 
regarding  the  honesty  of  copy. 
The  CBBB,  on  behalf  of  the 
NARB,  also  will  engage  in  mon¬ 
itoring  and  offer  advisory  opin¬ 
ion  in  advance  on  planned  ad¬ 
vertising. 

For  each  case  referred  to 
NARB,  the  chairman  will  ap¬ 
point  a  panel  of  five  from  among 
the  Board’s  members,  being 
careful  to  avoid  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  panel  decision  will 
be  binding  on  the  full  board. 

The  program  will  deal  with 
national  advertising,  since  local 
Better  Business  Bureaus  will 
have  similar  plans  to  deal  with 
local  advertising. 

The  plan  as  now  developed 
looks  to  Federal  regulatory 
bodies  and  not  to  media  for  final 
enforcement. 
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PROMOTlOiN 

The  INPA  in  Boston: 
You  had  to  be  there 

By  George  Wilt 


Everybody  knows  the  obvious 
reasons  that  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  managers  go  to  INPA’s  an¬ 
nual  conference.  They  go  to  get 
their  creative  batteries  recharg¬ 
ed,  revitalize  their  faith  in 
newspapers,  start  their  juices  to 
jangling,  and  swap  promotion 
ideas  with  a  bunch  of  their  con¬ 
freres. 

Other  reasons  may  be  a  bit 
more  obscure,  but  are  just  as 
important. 

The  gathering  of  promoters 
last  week  in  Boston  revealed  an 
assortment  of  new  faces,  and 
new  ideas  to  be  traded.  Ideas, 
being  the  promotion  man’s  stock 
in  trade,  are  important,  and  you 
never  know  where  you’ll  find 
one,  or  from  whom. 

You  could  sense  it  from  the 
very  beginning,  when  the  Boston 
newspapers  cooked  up  an  inter¬ 
esting  welcoming  reception  at 
the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum,  which  just  had  to  be 
the  best  confei’ence  kick-off  in 
the  history  of  the  INPA. 

While  there  was  the  usual 
handshaking  with  old  pals,  un¬ 
visited  since  the  last  confei’ence, 
you  could  see  the  idea  sharks 
seeking  out  the  guys  with  the 
different  color  name  badges 
with  the  “First  Timer’’  im¬ 
print.  I  doubt  if  any  of  the 
novitiates  were  left  standing  in 
a  comer  for  long. 

Then,  of  course,  the  group 
was  inspii-ed  and  impressed  by 
the  procession  of  top  names  and 


bigshots  —  governors,  big-name 
editors,  past-presidents,  and 
other  dignitaries — who  caution¬ 
ed,  prodded,  exhorted,  and 
pointed  with  pride. 

And,  there  were  the  side¬ 
shows,  the  cartoonists  who  got 
a  few  laughs,  showed  off  their 
wares,  and  changed  the  pace. 
And  Howie  Schneider,  w^ho  even 
showed  that  he  could  draw  Mort 
Walkers’  characters. 

Those  presidents  of  yester¬ 
year,  who  still  call  the  organiza¬ 
tion  “NNPA,”  told  how  tough  it 
was  in  the  old  days,  to  get  the 
membership  up  to  300,  or  to  get 
a  handful  to  turn  out  for  a 
meeting.  They  threw  out  a  few 
new  ideas,  too,  on  where  the  or¬ 
ganization,  1200  strong,  is  head¬ 
ing. 

Slide  show 

Old-fashioned  nuts  and  bolts 
were  evident,  too.  Bob  Twilling 
(Chicago  Tribune)  had  a  first 
class  slide  show  on  in-paper  ad¬ 
vertising,  that  included  a  bunch 
of  the  winners  of  E&P  Promo¬ 
tion  Awards,  by  sheer  coin¬ 
cidence.  The  panel  of  INPA 
newsletter  editors  review'ed  an 
hour  of  ideas,  and  you  could 
see  the  delegates  taking  notes, 
jotting  down  things  they  could 
take  back  home  and  adapt  to 
their  owm  programs. 

The  rooms  where  the  E&P 
competition  entries  were  dis¬ 
played  drew  a  steady  flow  of 
visitors,  who  flipped  through  the 


TRADE  PAPER  RECEPTION — Ice  sculpture  of  e  Minuteman  was  the 
focal  point  of  the  pre-banquet  reception  for  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association  in  Boston,  hosted  by  the  trade 
press. 
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AWARD — INPA  president-elect  Alan  Schrader,  Washington  Star, 
accepts  the  "Straight  Arrow"  Award  upon  relinquishing  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  Disruption  Committee  at  the  promotion  association's 
banquet  in  Boston. 


scrapbooks,  and  perused  the 
portfolios,  in  search  of  the  elu¬ 
sive  idea.  The  techniques  for 
remembering  them  varied,  too. 
You  could  see  the  sketchpad, 
hear  people  reading  into  tape 
cassettes,  and  note  the  poping 
of  flashcubes,  used  with  every¬ 
thing  from  Instamatics  to 
Minox. 

Folks  from  the  hinterlands 
took  advantage  of  the  site  of 
the  meeting  to  stock  up  on  his¬ 
torical  lore  and  renew  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Nation’s 
earliest  traditions.  The  Freedom 
Trail,  the  Boston  Common,  the 
State  House,  Faneuil  Hall,  and 
Old  North  Church,  all  got  a 
good  ride. 

The  week  wasn’t  without  its 
lighter  sides,  too.  For  instance, 
on  Monday  night  there  was  the 
choice  of  the  Boston  Pops  and 
the  red  hot  Red  Sox.  And  it  was 
interesting,  if  somew'hat  pre¬ 
dictable,  to  see  who  went  where. 

The  Conference  committee, 
headed  up  by  the  Globe’s  Jack 
Coan,  outdid  itself  with  a  real 
grabbag  of  goodies,  including 
Paul  Revere  hats,  Minuteman 
(and  Minutemaid)  commissions, 
and  handsome  wall  plaques  for 
all  who  attended. 

The  growing  concern  for  re¬ 
search  was  in  evidence  in  the 
program,  with  sessions  by  Bums 
Roper,  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  Paul 
Hirt,  and  census  director  Dr. 
George  Hay  Brown.  Two  con¬ 
current  research  sessions  di’ew 
attentive  audiences,  too,  under 
Tom  Copeland’s  baton. 


Brother  associations  were 
well-represented  in  the  cast  of 
characters,  too,  with  APME’s 
president  Don  Carter;  ANPA/ 
RI’s  past  president,  Richard 
Steele;  ICMA’s  prexy,  Mike 
Tynan;  and  William  Scrivner, 
top  man  of  INAE,  all  taking 
their  place  at  the  podium. 

The  fun  things  added  their 
touch  to  the  activities,  including 
the  harbor  tour  that  turned  into 
a  boat  race,  all  under  the  guide 
of  a  Boston  Tea  Party,  but 
where  Bill  Dewey’s  VEC  poured 
other  than  tea.  And  the  trade 
paper  cocktail  party  that  re¬ 
vealed  the  amazing  things  that 
can  be  done  with  a  cake  of  ice. 
And  the  pitches  for  forthcoming 
conferences  in  New  Orleans,  and 
the  various  regional  sites.  And 
the  reading  of  the  conference 
resolutions,  in  French. 

Quite  a  week.  Next  year,  the 
Vieux  Carre,  with  Bill  Pfaff  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune  and  States-Item  trying  to 
top  the  machinations  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  affair,  the  same  way  Coan  & 
Co.  tried  to  lay  it  on  last  year’s 
Vancouver  outing. 

Publisher  honored 

John  H.  Baum,  publisher  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot- 
News,  will  receive  an  honorary' 
degree  of  doctor  of  humane  let¬ 
ters  from  Susquehanna  Univer¬ 
sity,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  at  the 
June  6  commencement  exer¬ 
cises. 
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Watch  accounts’  age, 
credit  manager  warns 


If  you  haven’t  generated  pay¬ 
ment  of  accounts  in  90  days, 
you  need  help  to  salvage  as 
much  as  possible. 

That’s  the  advice  William 
Winterer,  credit  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Co.  gave  in  a  talk  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  recently  at 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

Winterer  went  into  detail  ex¬ 
plaining  his  newspapers’  credit 
and  collections  procedures  for 
classified  advertising  accounts: 

♦  *  * 

Our  transient  billing  proced¬ 
ure  is  quite  typical;  it  consists 
of  the  usual  first,  second  and 
third  notices  over  a  seven-week 
period,  plus  possibly  another 
two  notices  or  letters  during  the 
next  six  weeks — which  we  refer 
to  as  the  pre-charge-off  period. 
Telephones  are  used  extensively 
for  collection,  and  each  week  all 
accounts  91  days  old  are  charged 
to  bad  debts  and  placed  with  a 
collection  agency.  About  50  per¬ 
cent  of  my  staff  is  concerned 
with  transient  accounts  only; 
these  represent  about  7  percent 
of  total  advertising  revenue  and 
32  percent  of  total  bad  debt  loss. 

To  meet  current  conditions, 
our  supervisor  spends  a  longer 
time  in  training  new  credit 
clerks,  and  she  evaluates  the 
work  of  all  the  credit  clerks  to 
see  how  much  each  can  be  helped 
and  trained  to  do  better.  She 
recently  offered  an  incentive 
prize  to  the  credit  clerk  with 
the  best  collection  record  in  each 
four-week  period.  It  is  a  $2 
trinket,  such  as  a  choker  or  cock¬ 
tail  ring,  and  I’m  delighted  with 
the  enthusiasm  it  created.  It’s 
the  best  $2  monthly  investment 
I  ever  made. 

No  limits  on  transient 

We  have  no  set  credit  limits 
on  transient  accounts,  but  we 
now  require  a  credit  clerk  to 
have  reason  for  extending  credit 
in  excess  of  $50.  If  she  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  she  must  request  assistance 
from  her  supervisor. 

.4t  present,  we  are  making  a 
test  on  third-notice  accounts  in 
the  $25-and-over  range.  The 
credit  clerk  makes  a  note  of 
these  accounts  and  starts  an  im¬ 
mediate  telephone  follow-up. 
One  recently  informed  me  that 
in  one  weekly  period  she  had 
1 8  third-notice  accounts  that 
exceeded  $25,  and  that  she  col¬ 
lected  16  in  a  two-week  period. 


If  we  find  we  can  discontinue 
third  notices,  this  would  be  a 
great  savings. 

While  w'e  send  all  accounts 
that  are  charged  to  bad  debts 
a  letter  notifying  them  to  this 
effect,  we  are  trying  to  eliminate 
other  letters  in  favor  of  tele¬ 
phone  calls — which  I  feel  are 
more  productive  and  save 
money.  Where  we  are  unable  to 
make  a  telephone  contact,  we 
use  form  letters  produced  on  a 
Flexi  writer. 

These  adjustments  in  our  pro¬ 
cedures  have  all  been  minor. 
However,  by  accelerating  our 
collection  efforts,  along  with  an 
improved  training  program,  we 
have  brought  our  net  charge-off 
figure  down  to  1  percent,  as 
compared  to  2.3  percent  in  1970. 

Last  year’s  peak  pointed  out 
some  flaws  in  our  operation.  For 
example,  in  the  good  years  we 
had  formed  the  habit  of  accept¬ 
ing  incomplete  credit  applica¬ 
tion  ;  when  we  really  needed 
good  information,  we  didn’t  have 
it.  Now  we  require  complete  ap¬ 
plications  and  are  paying  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  individ¬ 
uals  connected  with  the  business 
— in  many  cases  requiring  per¬ 
sonal  guarantees. 

We  discovered  the  need  for  a 
letter  that  goes  right  to  the 
point.  Ten  days  after  due  date, 
delinquent  accounts — and  even 
some  old  accounts — are  now  re¬ 
advised  of  our  credit  terms  and 
informed  that  their  advertising 
is  subject  to  automatic  suspen¬ 
sion  unless  paid  at  once,  and 
that  future  advertising  must  be 
paid  for  accoixling  to  terms. 
This  letter  is  bringing  results. 

More  than  ever  before,  we  are 
watching  the  age  analysis  of 
our  clasified  accounts.  Most  90- 
day  past-due  accounts  are 
charged  off  and  placed  for  col¬ 
lection,  Experience  indicates 
that  if  we  haven’t  generated 
payment  in  this  period  of  time, 
we  need  help  to  salvage  as  much 
as  possible. 


Kirby  retires  from  USO 

Colonel  Edward  M.  Kirby, 
public  relations  director  for 
United  Service  Organizations 
Inc.  (USO),  will  retire  on  June 
6,  it  was  announced  by  General 
Emmitt  O’Donnell  Jr.,  USO 
president.  He  will  be  succeeded 
by  Peter  Van  Haverbeke,  the 
associate  director  of  USO  Public 
Relations. 


Robert  S.  Tompltlns 


Tompkins  is  ‘cased’ 
for  teaching  title 

Robert  S.  Tompkins,  assistant 
professor  in  the  School  of  Print¬ 
ing  at  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology',  has  been 
named  outstanding  printing 
teacher  of  the  year  by  the  Zeta 
Chapter  of  Gamma  Epsilon  Tau, 
the  printing  fraternity. 

The  award,  a  bronze  plaque, 
is  based  on  dedication  to  teach¬ 
ing  and  the  teacher’s  interest 
and  willingness  to  devote  extra 
time  and  effort  to  his  subject. 
It  was  instituted  this  year. 

Tompkins,  who  specializes  in 
composition  systems,  is  a  fornier 
city  editor  of  the  Coming 
(N.Y.)  Leader  and  has  worked 
in  the  composing  rooms  of  the 
Leader,  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star 
Gazette,  the  Endicott  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Bulletin  and  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.Y.)  Union  Star, 

Tompkins  is  48  years  old.  His 
wife  Barbara  is  a  senior  tech¬ 
nical  associate  in  RIT’s  School 
of  Printing. 

• 

INAE/ABC  form  unit 
headed  by  Vic  Modeer 

Victor  A.  Modeer,  business 
manager  of  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  and  Gazette,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives/Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  permanent  commit¬ 
tee. 

The  committee,  formed  in 
April,  will  meet  twice  a  year 
to  discuss  matters  of  common 
interest  and  maintain  close 
working  liaison. 

Modeer  is  a  past  president 
of  the  INAE. 

• 

Motel  chain  to  R-H 

Appointment  of  Rumrill-Hoyt, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  advertising 
and  promotion  agency  for  the 
Treadway  Inns  and  Resorts 
group  of  more  than  30  inns 
and  resorts  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  has  been  announced. 


Housiug  ad 
guidelines 
are  drafted 

The  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  gave  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  this  week  that  it  in¬ 
tends  to  establish  guidelines  to 
prevent  the  use  of  racial  and 
religious  designations  in  real 
estate  ads. 

Certain  words,  signs  and  sj'm- 
bols  would  be  regarded  as  clear 
evidence  of  intent  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  discriminate  in  sale  or 
rental  of  dwelling  units.  The  De¬ 
partment  said  it  will  schedule 
hearings  on  the  preposed  guide¬ 
lines  June  17  and  18. 

HUD  is  suggesting  that  news¬ 
papers  display  an  equality  sym¬ 
bol — the  outline  of  a  house  with 
“equal”  marks — with  a  pledge  to 
support  and  encourage  open 
housing. 

Adoption  of  the  guidelines  fol¬ 
lowed  the  receipt  of  75  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  Department  relat¬ 
ing  to  “discriminatory”  newspa¬ 
per  ads  over  the  last  two  yeare, 
according  to  Samuel  J.  Sim¬ 
mons,  HUD’s  assistant  secretary 
for  equal  opportunity. 

The  guidelines  would  ban  the 
use  of  such  phrases  as  “white 
private  home,  colored  home, 
Jewish  home;  black  man  seeks 
apartment” ;  and  such  racial, 
religious  and  national-origin 
designations  as  Negro,  Hispano, 
Mexican,  Indian,  Oriental, 
black,  white,  WASP,  Hebrew, 
Irish  and  European. 

Catch  words  and  slang  would 
be  banned,  including  such 
terms  as  “restricted,  ghetto,  and 
disadvantaged,”  and  “private” 
and  “traditional”  when  used  in 
a  discriminatory  context. 

In  addition,  maps,  written  di¬ 
rections,  instructions  and  geo¬ 
graphical  directions  would  be 
restricted.  The  department 
would  look  critically  on  the  “use 
of  racially  significant  landmarks 
such  as  an  existing  black  devel¬ 
opment  (signal  to  blacks)  or  ex¬ 
isting  development  known  for 
its  exclusion  of  minorities  (sig¬ 
nal  to  whites)  ”  and  “specific  di¬ 
rections  from  racially  significant 
areas.” 

The  guidelines  would  ban  hu¬ 
man  models  in  photographs, 
drawings  or  other  graphic  tech¬ 
niques  indicating  race,  religion 
or  national  origin. 

“For  example,  if  black  models 
were  used  alone  in  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  possibility  of  dis¬ 
criminatory  intent  is  imme¬ 
diately  raised,”  the  proposed 
rules  stated. 
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Szep  relishes  title: 
‘Boston  Strangler’ 

By  June  van  Gestel 


CARTOON  BY  SZEP  in  fhe  Boston  Globe.  The  caption  reads  "Relax, 
Pal,  you  can't  believe  everything  you  read  in  the  newspaper." 


Paul  Michael  Szep,  sock-it- 
to-’em  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Boston  Globe,  opened  the 
purple  front  door  of  his  Scituate 
home.  Except  for  the  unusual 
door,  the  English  country-style 
home  seemed  an  innocently  se¬ 
rene  setting  for  a  man  whom 
some  lawmakers  and  establish¬ 
ment  figures  refer  to  as  “The 
Boston  Strangler”  and  other 
less  gracious  names. 

Surprisingly  innocuous,  too, 
seemed  the  stockily  built,  bare¬ 
foot,  29-year  old  Canadian  who 
led  the  way  to  beamed  cathe- 
dral-ceilinged  living  room  and 
settled  into  a  rocking  chair. 

“Please  sit  down.  Let  me  turn 
the  stereo  down.  I  was  asked  to 
interview  someone  once,  but  I 
refused  at  the  last  moment  be¬ 
cause  I  felt  it  w'as  a  difficult 
thing  to  do  and  something  I 
,iust  couldn’t  do  well.  May  I 
get  you  a  Dubonnet?”  gently 
queried  the  man  who  each  day 
causes  many  politicians  to  hesi¬ 
tate  to  come  outdoors  until  they 
discover  if  one  of  Szep’s  penned 
missiles  has  been  aimed  at 
them. 

Always  attack 

Szep’s  theory  is  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon,  unlike  the  edi¬ 
torial  itself,  must  always  at¬ 
tack  and  never  defend,  lest  it 
become  merely  an  illustration 
and  lose  its  effectiveness  and 
purpose.  It  should  fill  two  pre¬ 
requisites.  First,  it  must  make 
a  comment;  and  second,  it  must 
instill  reader  reaction,  be  it  fa¬ 
vorable  or  otherwise. 

“I  read  four  or  five  newspa¬ 
pers  every  morning  and  try  to 
decide  what’s  involved — ^what’s 
■wrong,  then  apply  it  in  terms 
of  analogy.  Some  days  the  an¬ 
alogy  comes  out  of  the  blue; 
other  afternoons  I  have  to  bleed 
for  it.  I  do  think  my  Canadian 
background  is  an  aid  to  objec¬ 
tivity  in  my  comment  on  the 
American  scene,  but  I  just  take 
the  issues  as  they  come.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  just  as  wrong  to  be 
a  knee-jerk  liberal  as  it  is  to 
be  a  far-right  conservative.” 

Worked  in  steel  mill 

Szep’s  background  is  essen¬ 
tially  apolitical.  He  grew  up  in 
Hamilton,  a  steel  towm  outside 
Toronto.  He  describes  his  par¬ 
ents  as  conservative  and  indif¬ 
ferent  to  politics.  He  did  sports 
cartoons  in  liigh  school  and 


went  four  years  to  the  College 
of  Art  in  Toronto.  He  worked 
in  the  local  steel  mills  while  go¬ 
ing  to  school,  and  had  a  shot 
at  pro  hockey,  but  “It  was  a 
case  of  what  I  did  best.  I  w'ould 
have  been  a  mediocre  hockey 
player.” 

After  college,  Szep  was 
graphics  designer  and  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Financial 
Post  in  Toronto.  Since  1966,  he 
has  been  with  the  Boston  Globe, 
a  newspaper  he  feels  encour¬ 
ages  the  kind  of  liberal  thinking 
that  is  conducive  to  creativity. 

“I’ve  always  been  entranced 
by  the  square  box.  Being  an 
editorial  cartoonist  is  the  best 
way  I  can  perform  a  service 
and  earn  a  living.  If  I  were  an 
insurance  executive.  I’d  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  go  to  a  gjnn  ev¬ 
ery  day  to  work  out  my  frus¬ 
trations.  This  way,  I  can  do 
it  in  my  job.” 

Not  for  syndication 

“My  comment  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  too  caustic  for  national 
symdication.  Anatomically,  it 
came  off  too  grotesque  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  Midwest  editors,  so 
I  changed  my  technique.  My 
drawing  is  softer  now,  but  my 
comment  is  still  intact,  so  I 
feel  I  am  not  prostituting  my¬ 
self.” 

“The  little  guy  doesn’t  have 
anyone  lobbying  for  him  on  the 
Hill,”  he  said,  replying  to  a 
question  concerning  the  role  of 
the  political  cartoonist  as  a  so¬ 
cial  commentator.  “It’s  sort  of 
ironic  that  the  cartoonist  gets 
angry  letters  from  both  the 
pols  and  the  people.  The  car¬ 
toonist  is  a  critic,  and  he,  least 
of  all,  has  anything  to  gain  by 
his  criticism.  Self-interest  is 
not  his  objective.  If  I  became  a 
vacillating,  middle-of-the-roader 
I’d  make  a  lot  more  money,”  he 
said  with  a  wry  grin,  obviously 
thinking  of  syndication. 

“In  Boston,  and  you  must  in¬ 
clude  the  suburbs,  it’s  neces¬ 
sary  to  relate  to  the  academic 
person  as  well  as  to  the  guy 
in  the  three-decker  over  in  Dor¬ 
chester.  I  think  my  comment  is 
accepted  because  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  an  academic  community, 
but  there  should  be  something 
for  everybody  in  it.” 

When  asked  about  the  re¬ 
action  from  ethnic,  conserva¬ 
tive  areas  like  Irish-Catholic 


South  Boston  when  he  satirizes 
the  sacred  cows  of  local  politics, 
such  as  Congresswoman  Louise 
Day  Hicks,  Szep  replied  shortly, 
“I’ve  heard  from  them.” 

Hidden  signature 

The  piping  of  small  voices 
sounded  in  another  part  of  the 
house,  at  which  Szep  smiled, 
“Amy  was  three  in  November 
and  Jason  is  two.”  Asked  how 
his  wife,  Ann,  whom  he  married 
in  1965,  felt  about  being  re¬ 
placed  by  Amy  as  the  signature 
hidden  in  each  of  his  cartoons, 
Szep’s  eyes  twinkled  as  he  re¬ 
plied,  “She  got  over  it.” 

The  disarming  charm  was 
less  apparent  on  the  subject 
of  politicians.  “I  don’t  admire 
many  politicians,  and  I  don’t 
like  glorifying  them.  Some¬ 
times,  comment  on  someone’s 
statement  can  dignify  what 
should  not  be  dignified.  There 
is  a  vicious  circle  in  the  political 
system.  You  have  to  compro¬ 
mise  in  order  to  play  the  game, 
and  if  you  compromise  all  the 
time,  maybe  what  you  come  to 
consider  valid  principles  aren’t, 
despite  your  original  good  mo¬ 
tivations.  That  is  an  abuse  of 
something  initially  well-mean¬ 
ing  and  good. 

“Defense  spending  is  as  good 
an  example  as  any — you  have 
to  have  it,  but  not  half  the  total 
budget  should  go  toward  it. 
That’s  an  abuse.  The  thing  that 
turns  me  off  is  the  whole  idea 
of  career  politicians,  starting 
right  at  the  town  level.  I  don’t 
think  the  founding  fathers  had 
that  in  mind.” 

He  paused  a  moment  to  light 
a  pipe,  then  continued  reflec¬ 


tively,  “I  just  don’t  think  the 
whole  system  has  come  out  the 
way  it  was  supposed  to  be.  I’d 
really  like  to  do  more  human 
concern,  but  it’s  awfully  diffi¬ 
cult.” 

Attitude  on  youth 

Regarding  student  activism, 
Szep  expressed  doubt  about 
whether  the  kids  are  going 
about  it  the  right  way.  While 
professing  no  hang-ups  against 
long  hair  and  beards,  he  sug¬ 
gested  that,  tactically,  they 
might  be  a  mistake.  “They  have 
to  reach  middle  America  and 
they  can’t  when,  first  of  all, 
their  appearance  throws  them 
off. 

“Suppose  they  wore  bow  ties 
and  crew  cuts  and  made  the 
same  pitch?” 

Szep  says  he  feels  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  college-age  group 
in  the  1972  presidential  election 
will  depend  on  how  much  they 
capitalize  on  the  lowering  of 
the  voting  age.  He  feels  that 
the  18-21  age  group,  if  they 
unify,  could  be  an  important 
factor,  collectively.  He  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  that  would  hap¬ 
pen  though,  mentioning  a  re¬ 
cent  poll  in  Life  which  showed 
that  young  people,  generally, 
don’t  differ  that  much  from 
their  parents,  politically. 

“Ecology  seems  to  be  their 
current  major  concern.  We  live 
in  a  hero-oriented  society  and 
we  need  someone  to  fill  the 
void. 

“McCarthy  (former  U.S.  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthy  of  Minne¬ 
sota)  kind  of  copped  out  and 
we  haven’t  anyone  to  rally  to.” 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Cartoonist  Szep 

(continued  from  page  \1) 


Szep,  whose  father-in-law  is 
a  general,  says  he  originally 
supported  the  Vietnam  war.  “It 
wasn’t  until  I  read  up  on  it  in 
the  United  States  that  I  re¬ 
alized  it  was  a  mistake,  and 
the  longer  it  was  perpetrated, 
the  less  good  would  come  of  it. 
The  Globe,  to  its  credit,  was 
one  of  the  first  papers  to  come 
out  against  Vietnam.  I  haven’t 
had  a  letter  critical  of  my  edi¬ 
torial  stand  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half.” 

Ridicule  every  day 

An  informed  and  concerned 
critic,  Szep  believes  in  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  his  commentary  and 
the  historical  justification  of 
his  satiric  style  in  the  works 
of  Daumier,  Goya  and  Thomas 
Nast.  Responding  to  a  question 
about  what  appeared  to  be  a 
poison  pen  caricature  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia’s  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
drawn  after  a  comment  by  Rea¬ 
gan  upholding  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  Szep  replied  cryptically, 
“I  can  think  of  no  issue  on 
which  I  agree  with  his  view¬ 
point.” 

“The  cartoonist  tries  to  in¬ 
form  people  of  what  they  can 
do  —  accurately  —  with  humor 
or  ridicule.  Of  course,  it  is  bi¬ 
ased  from  his  own  viewpoint.  I 
try  for  ridicule  every  day.  It’s 
the  most  effective  means  of 
satire. 

“I  guess  I’m  half  cynic  and 
half  idealist.  I  don’t  know  which 
is  winning  these  days.”  The 
wry,  disarmingly  half-shy  grin 
again.  “Please  don’t  hesitate  to 
call  me  if  you  have  any  more 
questions.”  Politely,  Paul  Szep, 
brilliant  craftsman  and  artist 
and  poignant  satiric  social  com¬ 
mentator,  closed  his  purple 
front  door. 


Grand  Junction  group 
buys  Salida’s  paper 

The  Salida  (Colo.)  Mountain 
Mail  has  been  sold  to  four  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Gi'and  Junction 
Daily  Sentinel. 

George  Oyler,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Salida  Moun¬ 
tain  Mail  for  the  last  20  years, 
sold  the  paper,  the  printing  and 
stationery  departments  in  the 
transaction. 

New  owners  are:  Barclay 
Jameson,  Chan  Edmonds,  Ken 
Johnson,  and  Fred  Martin.  Ed¬ 
monds,  general  manager  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel, 
will  be  manager  of  the  Salida 
paper,  a  2,500  circulation  daily. 


ANNIVERSARY — Appropriately,  Elizabeth  Kennedy,  1 0-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  D. 
Kennedy  of  the  Columbia  (Tenn.)  Herald,  helps  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Blaciclidge  with  the  cake-cutting 
ceremony  that  marked  the  lOth  year  of  the  ANPA  Hospitality  Suite  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Mrs. 
Blacklidge  is  the  wife  of  the  ANPA  chairman  and  publisher  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


New  presses  expand 
printing  business 


Purcha.sc  atid  installation  of 
four  Cottrell  V-15.\  web  off.set 
presses  by  four  newspapers 
represent  a  conversion  from  let¬ 
terpress  to  offset  for  two  and  an 
expansion  of  offset  facilities  for 
two  others. 

The  Henderson  (Tex.)  Daily 
News,  5,600  daily,  held  an  open 
house  to  celebrate  its  move  to 
new  quarters  and  recent  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  four-unit  V15A. 

The  News  converted  to  web 
offset  in  1964  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  two-unit  press. 

The  new  building  is  colonial 
in  design  and  boasts  a  front 
porch  with  columns,  an  antique 
brick  front,  carpeting  in  all  de¬ 
partments  except  press  and 
platemaking,  a  paper  storage 
room  with  sculptured  ceiling,  a 
composing  room  decorated  in  10 
different  but  coordinated  colors, 
and  a  speaker  system  which 
pipes  music  throughout  the 
building. 

“Both  the  additional  press  ca¬ 
pacity  and  our  new  physical 
plant  will  allow  us  to  expand 
such  activities  as  contract  print¬ 
ing  for  weeklies  in  the  area 
and  printing  circulars  and 
flyers,”  said  Roger  E.  Walker, 
publisher. 

Golden  West  Free  Press,  Inc., 


7200  photo  units,  and  two  Star 
Auto-Perf  keyboards. 

Albion  publishes  the  Evening 
Recorder,  a  4,100  circulation 
daily;  the  Homer  (Mich.)  In¬ 
dex,  an  1,100  circulation  week¬ 
ly;  and  a  shopper,  the  Ad-visor, 
with  a  circulation  of  7,500. 

“The  new  press”  said  publish¬ 
er  Blair  Bedient,  “will  enable  us 
to  enter  the  central  plant  mar¬ 
ket.”  “We’ve  already  received 
commitments  from  one  daily 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.” 

The  Times-Record  Co.,  Aledo, 
Ill.  publisher  of  the  Times- 
Record,  a  76-year-old  weekly 
with  a  circulation  of  4,500,  has 
converted  to  offset  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  three  unit  VI 5 A, 
with  cross  perforator  and 
Acumeter  dual  extrusion  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  new  press  will  handle  the 
Record  and,  with  the  Acumeter 
system,  the  company’s  commer¬ 
cial  printing  operations  which 
currently  include  two  magazines 
and  several  catalogs  printed  on 
uncoated  offset  stock.  The 
Acumeter  system  moistens  two 
webs  and  pastes  the  third  to 
produce  a  strongly-fastened  sig¬ 
nature. 

The  expansion  includes  the 
addition  of  photocomposition 
machines  for  text  and  display 
matter.  The  company  plans  to 
increase  its  activities  in  the 
commercial  market  and,  as  well, 
boost  its  use  of  process  color. 
Color  will  also  be  added  to  the 
Times-Record,  itself,  in  both  ed¬ 
itorial  and  advertising  areas. 
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of  Kermit,  Tex.  publishers  of 
the  Winkler  County  News,  a  3,- 
200  circulation  semi-weekly,  and 
the  Wink  Bulletin,  a  weekly 
with  a  circulation  of  1,250,  has 
also  upgraded  its  offset  capabil¬ 
ities  with  the  installation  of  a 
four-unit  V15A. 

The  V15A  replaces  a  three- 
unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  installed 
in  1964  when  the  company  first 
converted  to  offset. 

“The  new  press  will  handle 
not  only  our  own  publications, 
but  our  contract  printing  activi¬ 
ties  as  well,”  says  Bill  J.  Beck¬ 
ham,  general  manager  of  the 
company.  “We  currently  have 
two  non-affiliated  papers  under 
contract  and  we  expect  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  activities  along  these 
lines.  Collectors  Weekly,  a  35,- 
000  circulation  tabloid,  and  the 
Jal  (N.  M.)  Record,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  1,400,  are  now  print¬ 
ed  at  the  Golden  West  plant. 

Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Rec¬ 
order,  Inc.,  has  expanded  its 
production  capabilities  and  mar¬ 
keting  areas  with  a  conversion 
from  letterpress  to  web  offset. 
In  addition  to  the  installation  of 
a  four-unit  V15A,  the  Recorder 
converted  to  photocomposition 
with  the  installation  of  two 
Compugraphic  4961  and  one 
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The  707^s  connected  to  the  780. 
The  780's  connected  to  the  725. 
The  725's  connected  to  the  745. 


Brand  spanking  new!  And 
what  a  package.  The  new 
VariTyper  automatic 
phototypesetting  line  offers 
complete  equipment  for 
any  job. 

The  units  work  together, 
as  integrated  systems. 
Beautifully.  They  also  work 
separately,  merging  perfectly 
with  equipment  you  have. 
You  can  mix  and  match 
to  suit  your  needs.  And  get 
superior  throughput,  every 
which  way. 

Operator  training  comes 
with  each  unit.  At  no  cost. 
And  our  nationwide 
organization  assures  local 
service  and  continuous 
peak  performance. 

We’ve  got  so  much 
going  for  you  it’s  almost 
unbelievable.  But  seeing  will 
make  a  believer  of  you.  Call 
any  VariTyper  office  and 
ask  for  a  demonstration,  or 
write  for  literature. 

©VARITYPeR 

VariTyper  (’orporation.  Box  dl7h.  ('h-veland,  Ohio  41117 

Meet  the  new 
VariTyper  family 
at  the  ANPA  — 
Cincinnati 
at  the  NPES  - 
Chicago 


VariTyper  AM  707 

Phototypesetter 

Very  high  speed, 

automatic. 

for  newspapers, 

periodicals 

and  hooks. 


VariTyper 
AM  789 

Magnetic  Tape 
Convertor 
Converts  IBM 
Selectric  mag. 

tape  to  perforated  paper  tape. 


VariTyper  AM  79.5 
Perforating  Keyboard 
Hard  copy/ counting  unit  for 
simplified,  high-speed  input. 


VariTyper  AM  780 
Perforating  Keyboard 
Read  all  about  it! 

Just  turn  the  page. 


d  ~  ~ 

i.  ^ 

VariTyper  AM  725 
Phototypesetter 

Proven,  versatile, 
automatic. 

For  any  typesetting  work. 

The  new  AM  780 
Perforating  Keyboard 
works  as  well 
with  our  competition's 
phototypesetter 
as  it  does  with  ours. 


The  VariTyper  AM  780  is  a  highly  flexible  unit 
that  adapts  to  most  phototypesetting  systems. 

It  produces  continuous  tapes  for  input 
to  photo  typesetters  with  hyphenless  justifica¬ 
tion  capability,  those  with  auto-hyphenation, 
to  computer-aided  systems,  and  to  hot-metal 
line-casting  systems. 

The  780  keyboard  is  equipped  with  32 
keys  that  allow  single-keystroke  entry  of  most 
phototypesetting  functions.  It  has  secretary  shift, 
simple  line  length  entry  (3  keystrokes),  and  in¬ 
dicator  lights  that  show  the  last  code  punched, 
font  in  use,  and  super-shift  when  in  use. 

All  this,  and  a  lot  more  comes  with 
the  VariTyper  AM  780.  No  extras  to  run  up 
the  price. 

Most  important,  only  VariTyper  has  over 
one  hundred  offices  to  provide  you  with  local 
service  and  training. 

And  what’s  behind  the  AM  780?  It’s  the 
AM  707!  And  it’s  not  far  behind.  It’s  coming 
soon.  Watch  for  it.  And,  if  you’re  thinking 
about  a  new  phototypesetter,  wait  for  it. 
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Rights  issues 
are  foremost 
in  editorials 

The  rights  issue  is  of  greater 
editorial  concern  in  the  United 
States  than  any  other  major  so¬ 
cial  problem,  a  survey  made  by 
the  Public  Issues  Research  Bu¬ 
reau  (New  York)  indicates. 

Based  on  a  cumulative  an¬ 
alysis  of  more  than  17,000  edi¬ 
torials  from  200  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  from  October, 
1970,  through  March,  1971,  the 
.survey  reported  that  the  largest 
number  of  editorials  —  7,645 — 
dealt  with  social  issues.  Of 
these,  1,096  concerned  rights. 

The  survey  also  showed  that 
education  problems  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  1,047  of  the  editorials 
studied;  activism  and  protest  in 
845;  the  environment  in  843; 
urban  affairs,  823;  transporta¬ 
tion  pi'oblems,  598;  morality, 
472;  crime,  4.50;  and  poverty 
and  welfare,  395. 

The  results  were  contained  in 
a  monthly  Editorial  Opinion  In¬ 
dex  report,  which  provides  a 
cjuantitative,  cumulative  analy¬ 
sis  of  current  and  emerging  is¬ 
sues  for  planning  and  reseai’ch 
purposes,  according  to  Burton 
Holmes,  president  of  the  Public 
Issues  Research  Bureau. 

Many  in  black  press 

“.\lmost  half  of  the  rights 
editorials  came  from  the  black 
press,”  Holmes  said. 

“There  was  appreciable  con¬ 
cern  with  educational  and  other 
rights  but  the  majority  of  black 
editorials  centered  on  Black 
Power,  especially  black  political 
power,”  he  said.  “The  black 
community  is  being  urged  to  be¬ 
come  even  more  active  in  the 
nation’s  political  and  economic 
life  to  better  itself.  And  there  is 
a  basic  recognition  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  lies  with  blacks 
in  such  cities  as  Cleveland.” 


During  the  six-month  period, 
31  percent  of  all  black  editorials 
concerned  rights,  in  contrast  to 
the  6  per  cent  of  rights  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  special  interest 
press,  5  percent  in  the  student 
press,  and  4  percent  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  press. 

The  bureau  found  a  growth  in 
the  number  of  environmental 
editorials  dealing  with  waste 
disposal.  These  rose  from  2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  environment 
comment  in  October  to  10  per¬ 
cent  in  March.  This  partly  re¬ 
flected  widespread  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  of  disposable 
cans  and  bottles,  now  seen  as  a 
national  littering  problem  rather 
than  a  convenience. 

On  inflation,  the  bureau  re¬ 
ported  editorial  concern  had 
peaked  in  December  at  39  per¬ 
cent  of  all  economic  issues,  but 
had  since  fallen  off  to  16  per¬ 
cent. 

Discontent  noted 

“Editorial  opinion  today  also 
shows  a  readiness  to  question 
what  were  once  unquestion- 
ables,”  Holmes  said.  “The  fun¬ 
damental  ideas,  organizations, 
and  processes  of  our  society  are 
being  doubted  and  sometimes 
vehemently  so,  even  in  the 
more  conservative  and  estab¬ 
lishment-oriented  press. 

“Underlying  this  consensus  of 
questioning  is  a  disturbing  and 
real  disaffection  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  institutions.  It  is  a 
discontent  based  on  what  is  seen 
as  an  all-too-obvious  and  all- 
too-frequent  failure  of  institu¬ 
tions  to  do  their  jobs. 

“Business,  labor,  and  govern¬ 
ment  are  all  receiving  blame  for 
what  is  increasingly  felt  to  be  a 
failure  of  the  system  more  than 
the  failure  of  a  traditional 
group  or  organization,”  he  said. 

The  wnde  range  of  publica¬ 
tions  studied  by  the  bureau 
covers  the  general  daily  press 
and  mass  media  magazines,  spe¬ 
cial  interest  and  opinion  press, 
the  business  press,  student  press, 
black  press,  and  communications 
press. 


Press  groups  demand 
access  to  satellites 


Seeking  to  capitalize  on  new 
technology'  in  the  decade  ahead, 
the  International  Press  Tele¬ 
communications  Council  has 
formulated  plans  to  seek  guar¬ 
anteed  access  to  communica¬ 
tions  satellites. 

These  plans  were  formulated 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  I  PTC 
in  Montreal  May  19-21.  The  12 
national  and  international  press 
organizations  represented  in 
IPTC  also  elected  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Isi-ael  as  a  13th  member. 


and  it  was  resolved  to  watch 
and  safeguard  the  existing 
freedoms.  Some  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tems  are  not  compatible. 

The  Council  took  note  of  the 
decision  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  which 
may  cause  COMSAT  to  reduce 
tariffs  on  overseas  transmis¬ 
sions  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  these  reductions  would  be 
passed  in  full  by  carriers  to 
their  customers. 

The  IPTC  will  urge  the 
World  Administrative  Confer- 


Admiral  Robert  L.  Dennison,  ence  on  Space  Communications, 
vicepresident  of  Copley  Press,  meeting  in  Geneva  in  June  and 
was  elected  a  vicechairman  of  July,  that  the  world’s  press  be 


The  night  the  audience 
rocked  Philharmonic  Hall. 

From  Sounds  of  the  Seventies  By  Mike  Jahn 


Mike  Jahn  is  a  seasoned  rock  music  critic  at  age  28. 
Old  enough  to  know  better.  Better  sounds  when 
he  hears  th’em.  His  weekly  column  takes  in  the  total 
young  music  scene  and  goes  behind  it,  too.  Write  or 
call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1(X)36 
(212)556-1721 


IPTC.  He  represents  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  in 
IPTC.  Wolfgang  Weymen,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  news  agency'  DPA,  w'as 
reelected  chairman  of  IPTC. 

North  American  delegates  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting,  in  addition 
to  Admiral  Dennison,  were 
Richard  C.  Steele,  Wo^-cester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette; 
David  K.  Gottlieb,  Lee  Entei'- 
prises,  Davenport,  Iowa;  G. 
Prescott  Low,  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger;  Andre  Bureau, 
Montreal  (Canada)  La  Presse; 
M.  A.  Harrison,  Southam  Press, 
Toronto;  Stanford  Smith,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association ; 
Jules  S.  Tewlow,  ANPA  Re- 
.search  Institute;  David  Bowen, 
Associated  Press;  Donald  H. 
Till,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional;  John  Dauphinee,  Cana¬ 
dian  Press,  and  Robert  Long- 
street,  Washington  Post. 

Steele  had  served  one  term 
as  a  vicechairman  of  IPTC.  He 
declined  nomination  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  but  will  continue  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  IPTC  work  through 
.\NPA.  Stanford  Smith  was  the 
first  chainnan  of  IPTC. 

Unanimous  disapproval  was 
expressed  by  the  Council  of  pro¬ 
posals  by  telecommunications 


given  a  frequency  allocation  to 
enable  it  to  participate  in  satel¬ 
lite  home  broadcast  services 
which  may'  come  into  operation 
during  the  next  two  decades. 

The  Council  will  publish  a 
booklet  describing  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  world’s  press 
will  participate  in  new  com¬ 
munications  technologies  such 
as  cable  television  and  satellite 
communications. 

The  Council,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  London,  will  be 
taking  part  in  TELECOM  '71 
in  Geneva  next  month — the  first 
world  telecommunications  ex¬ 
hibition  organized  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Telecommunications 
Union.  Two  audio-visual  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  presented  en¬ 
titled  “Data  Transmission  for 
Newspapers”  and  “Facsimile 
Comes  of  Age,”  both  demon¬ 
strating  the  impact  of  modem 
technology'  on  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  news. 

The  Council  is  continuing  its 
studies  of  the  use  of  digital  and 
band  compression  techniques 
for  the  transmission  of  news 
photos  and  newspaper  page 
facsimile.  Different  methods  of 
color  facsimile  are  also  being 
investigated  as  well  as  the  sys¬ 
tem  under  development  in  Ja¬ 
pan  for  the  delivery  of  news- 


authorities  to  place  penalty  papers  to  readers’  homes  by 
surcharges  and  other  impedi-  electronic  methods. 


ments  on  private  networks 
leased  by  the  press  and  others. 
Consultations  between  the  IPTC 
and  other  users  are  being  un¬ 
dertaken  with  a  view  to  oppos¬ 
ing  these  proposals.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  welcomed  the  opposition  to 
surcharges  on  leased  lines  al¬ 
ready  being  expressed  by  cer¬ 
tain  authorities. 


The  next  Annual  General 
Meeting  will  be  held  in  Ham¬ 
burg  in  May  1972. 


Form  printing  firm 

Garson  Wolitzky,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  training  for  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  has  joined 
with  David  Willmottof  the  Snf- 


Fear  was  also  expressed  that  folk  Life  (Suffolk  County,  N.Y.) 
the  latest  developments  in  com-  to  form  Ad-View  Publication 
puter-controlled  data  transmis-  Printing  Corp.  for  the  produc- 
sion  techniques  might  increas-  tion  of  offset  weekly  newspa- 
ingly  constrict  press  telecom-  pers,  newspaper  supplements 
munications  during  the  1970’s  and  other  publications. 
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stacker 


Programming  and 
Distributing  Units 


Underwrapper  ^ 


Stack-Turner 


Ministecki 


The  custom-tailored  «Block  System» 

made  up  from  highly  efficient,  mobile  units  —  developed,  manufactured  and 
tuned  to  each  other  at  our  works. 

Conveying,  counting,  programming,  stacking,  stack-turning,  inserting 
and  distributing 

are  vital  operations  in  the  mailroom...  and  are  our  speciality.  Profit  from  our 
international  experience  in  planning  and  manufacturing  of  mailroom  systems 
of  any  size.  Specialists  will  gladly  advise  you  anytime,  anywhere.  For  further 
information,  write  or  call; 


For  further  information,  write  or  call: 

FERAG  INC.,  1601  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102,  Phone  (215)  LO  3-0236-0237 
Headquarters 

FEHR  &  REIST  AG,  CH-8340  Hinwil/Zurich  Switzerland,  Phone  01/7810  20 
UK  Subsidiary 

FERAG  (UK)  LTD.,  South  Road  Temple  Fields,  Harlow/Essex,  Phone  027-96-20834 


The  Goss  Press  Control  System. 
It  takes  your  best  man’s  judgment 
and  puts  it  on  paper. 

Faster.  Cheaper. 


Goss  introduces  the  first  computerized 
Press  Control  System  (PCS®). 

It  puts  cutoff  register  and  ink  flow 
corrections  at  the  fingertips  of  one  man. 

It  presets  ink  automatically  during 
makeready  operations. 

It  allows  faster  start-ups. 

It  saves  time. 

It  saves  ink. 

It  saves  paper. 

And  it’s  the  end  of  the  expensive 
pressroom  principle  that  says,  “Two 
heads  are  better  than  one.”  Because 
it  lets  your  best  man’s  judgment,  and  his 


judgment  alone,  govern  each  and  every 
page  of  your  newspaper.  From  one 
location.  At  the  press  of  a  button. 

This  space  age  technology  is  now 
available  with  our  Headliner  Mark  V 
or  Metro-Offset  presses. 

You  can  see  it  at  work  at  the  Goss 
exhibition  of  the  ANPA  meeting  in 
Cincinnati,  June  6-10. 

If  you  want  to  see  it  sooner,  call  your 
Goss  representative.  Or  write  to  Goss — 
MGD  Graphic  Systems, 

P.O.  Box  50360, 

Chicago,  III.  60650. 


New  York  News 
directors  and 
officers  named 

The  board  of  directors  of 
New  York  News  Inc.  at  its 
annual  meeting  elected  two 
new  vicepresidents:  Bruce  G. 
McCauley  and  Michael  J. 
O’Neill,  according  to  F.  M. 
Flynn,  chairman  of  the  board. 

Also  elected  to  new  posts 
were  Robert  J.  Rohrbach  who 
was  named  treasurer  and  Jack 
E.  Underwood  who  was  made 
an  assistant  secretary. 

Other  officers  reelected  to 
their  present  posts  were:  F.  M. 
Flynn,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer;  W. 
H.  James,  president;  Floyd 
Barger  and  J.  J.  Patterson, 
vicepresidents;  V.  E.  Palmer, 
assistant  treasurer;  B.  G.  Mc¬ 
Cauley.  secretary;  W.  F.  Cap- 
lice  and  W.  K.  Graham,  assist¬ 
ant  secretaries;  and  R.  J.  Rohr¬ 
bach,  controller. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders,  five  new  members 
were  elected  to  the  lioard  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Floyd  Barger  was 
elected  to  succeed  the  late  R.  \V. 
Clarke,  Bruce  G.  McCauley  was 
elected  to  succeed  J.  J.  Ljmch 
and  Dr.  John  B.  Lloyd  was 
elected  to  the  directorship  for¬ 
merly  held  by  the  late  Henry 
D.  Lloyd  Jr.  In  addition,  the 
board  was  enlarged  by  two  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  Mi¬ 
chael  J.  O’Neill  and  Robert  J. 
Rohrbach. 

Reelected  as  directors  were 
J.  P.  Cowles,  F.  M.  Flynn,  W. 
H.  James,  V.  E.  Palmer,  J.  J. 
Patterson  and  J.  Howard  Wood. 

Dr.  Lloyd  represents  a  family 
that  has  had  a  long-standing  in¬ 
terest  in  The  News  since  its 
early  days.  He  is  a  grandson  of 
William  Bross,  one  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  is  a 
physician  and  surgeon  practic¬ 
ing  in  Boston. 


new$-people 


McCauley 


Chicago  Tribune 
names  Grumhaus 
chief  executive 

Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  presi¬ 
dent,  was  elected  last  week  as 
chairman  and  chief  executive  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Company. 
The  office  of  chairman  has  been 
vacant. 

F.  A.  Nichols,  who  has  been 
executive  vicepresident,  was 
elected  president. 

Grumhaus  continues  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  as  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Tribune  Co.,  the 
parent  firm. 

J.  J.  Lynch  was  named  to 
succeed  Nichols  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  finance,  treasurer  and  chief 
financial  officer. 

Three  new  Tribune  Co.  di¬ 
rectors  were  elected :  Ward 
Quaal,  president  of  WGN  Con¬ 
tinental;  Floyd  Barger,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  New  York 
News;  and  Dr.  John  Bird  Lloyd, 
a  Boston  physician. 

• 

Trautniaim  honored 

Lester  Trautmann,  managing 
editor  of  the  Staten  Island 
Distinguished  Citizenship  Award 
(N.  Y.)  Advance,  will  re¬ 

ceive  a  Distinguished  Citizen¬ 
ship  Award  of  Wagner  College 
at  the  86th  annual  Commence¬ 
ment  June  6.  Trautmann,  a 
native  of  Staten  Island,  began 
his  journalism  career  during  his 
junior  year  at  Wagner  when  he 
worked  as  a  stringer  corres- 
spondent  for  several  news¬ 
papers. 


the 

media 

brokers 


Sims  takes  M.E.  post 
at  Battle  Creek 

Watson  Sims  is  leaving  the 
Associated  Press  after  20  years 
of  service  to  be  managing  editor 
of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer  and  Xeivs,  beginning 
July  1.  He  will  succeed  Bruce 
McIntyre  who  has  moved  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Pontiac  Press. 

Sims,  49,  a  native  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  joined  AP  at  Nashville  in 
1947  and  for  three  years  was 
correspondent  at  Chattanooga. 
He  served  five  years  in  foreign 
ser\dce,  as  a  staffer  in  London 
(1956-1958)  and  as  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  in  New'  Delhi  (1958-1961). 
In  1961  he  was  transferred  to 
New  York.  He  is  deputy  director 
of  AP  World  Services. 

He  holds  a  masters  degree  in 
journalism  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  in  1952-53  he  was  a 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard 
University.  During  World  War 
II,  Sims  served  in  the  Navy. 


Witte  a  director, 
Hughes  a  v.p.  in 
Star-Tribune  Co. 


In  1961  he  was  transferred  to  f  "T 

New  York.  He  is  deputv  director  v.cepresident  were^elected  at  the 
of  AP  World  Services.  ^^f^ting  of  stockholders 

He  holds  a  masters  degree  in  and  directors  of  the  Minneapo- 
joumalism  from  Columbia  Uni-  Company, 

versitv  and  in  1952-53  he  was  a  .  ^''tte,  49,  yicepresi- 

Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  administration,  was 

University.  During  World  War  f  director  of  the 

II,  Sims  served  in  the  Navy.  company.  j 

^  ^  ^  Harold  E.  Hughes,  .59,  adver- 

...  tising  director  of  the  Minneapo- 
Robkrt  Edkin  -  appointed  newspapers,  was  elected  a 
^'^dor  of  the  Ventura  vicepresideiit  of  the  com- 


(Calif.)  Star-Free  Press  in  the  pjjny 
John  P  Scripps  Newspapep  Other  directors  reelected  were 
group.  Da\id  Ellis  Doni  city  John  Cowles,  chairman;  Joyce 
reporter  to  managing  editor  of  ^  vicechairman  and 

the  Tulare  (Calif.)  Advance-  p^-esident  of  three  of  the  com- 
Register,  succeeding  Edkin.  subsidiaries:  Rapid  City 

*  *  *  (S.D.)  Journal  Company',  Great 

Helen  T.  Gott — named  re-  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  Com- 

ligion  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  pany',  and  Wichita-Hutchinson 
Star  to  succeed  Mary  M.  Hobbs  (Kans.)  Company  (KTVH- 
who  has  filled  the  post  for  25  TV);  John  Cowles  Jr.,  presi- 
years  and  w'ill  now'  be  garden  dent  and  editorial  chairman; 
editor.  Otto  A.  Silha,  executive  vice- 

*  *  *  president  and  publisher  of  the 

Philip  H.  Scott,  former  re-  Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Min- 


PniLiP  H.  Scott,  former  re¬ 


porter  for  the  Springfield  neapolis  Tribune;  and  Howard 
(Mass.)  Union — ^to  chief  of  a  Mithun,  vicepresident,  secretary 
newly  organized  new's  bureau  and  general  counsel. 


at  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Other  officers  re-elected,  in 
Lynn,  Mass.  addition  to  the  above,  w'ere 

*  *  *  Bower  Haw'thorne,  vicepresi- 

JoHN  McWilliams,  travel  dent  and  editor  of  the  Minne- 


editor  for  the  Portland  (Ore- 


Tribune; 
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gon)  Jotimal  since  1960,  has  Smith,  vicepresident  and  editor 
received  the  Travel  Man  Award  of  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Gale 
for  1971  from  the  Oregon  chap-  W.  Freeman,  vicepresident  for 
ter  of  Pacific  Northwest  Travel  operations  of  the  Minneapolis 
Association.  newspapers;  William  R.  Beat- 

*  *  *  tie,  treasurer;  Norton  L.  Ar- 

WiLLlAM  R.  Kappes,  who  mour,  assistant  secretary';  and 

served  10  y'ears  wdth  the  Ham-  Margaret  Nilles,  assistant  sec- 
mond  (Ind.)  Times  before  join-  retary'. 
ing  the  Detroit  Shopping  News 
in  1967 — named  general  man-  * 

apr  of  the  shopper  and  News-  Pollock  moves 
plate  Engraving  Co.  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Roger  S.  Buchanan,  who  Ed  Pollock  has  joined  the 
W'ill  retire  July  1.  Toronto  Telegram  as  research 

*  *  *  and  sales  development  man- 

Don  Q.  Davidson  has  been  ager.  He  moves  to  the  Telegram 

promoted  to  the  new'  position  from  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
of  assistant  to  the  president  of  Record  w'here  he  has  been  re- 
Downe  Publishing  Inc.,  w'hich  search  manager  for  the  past 


publishes  Family  Weekly. 


two  years. 
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Appleton  heads 
Great  Northern 
newsprint  sales 

Appleton  has 


Joe  Lubben  ends 
100-year  record 
at  Dallas  News 


Benjamin  B. 

been  appointed  manager-news¬ 
print  sales  at  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company,  John  H. 

Staples,  vicepresident-sales,  an¬ 
nounced. 

In  his  new  position,  Appleton 
will  be  responsible  for  directing 
the  overall  sales  and  marketing 
operations  of  Great  Northern’s 
newsprint  division  through  its 
four  regional  sales  offices.  He 
will  be  located  at  the  company’s 
corporate  headquarters  at  75 
Prospect  Street,  Stamford, 

Conn. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  a  division  of  Great  North¬ 
ern  Nekoosa  Corporation,  is  a 
major  U.S.  producer  of  news- 
Ben  Borowsky  —  from  man-  print,  with  mill  capacity  of  350,- 
editor  of  the  Bucks  000  tons  annually. 

C.  r.  C _ :..1-  County  (Pa.)  Courier  Times  to  Appleton  succeeds  Charles  D. 

ishing  school,  the  two  joined  the  editor  of  the  Burlington  County  Tiedemann,  who  has  been  named  John  D.  Dickman  has  been 
Galveston  News,  When  the  (N.J.)  Times.  Both  papers  are  regional  manager  -  newsprint  named  retail  advertising  division 
company  sent  Dealey  north  in  owned  by  Bristol  Printing  Co.  sales  at  the  company’s  Cincin-  manager  of  Chicago  Today.  He 
1885  to  set  up  the  new  paper  ♦  ♦  ♦  nati  office.  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune 

in  Dallas,  Lubben  stayed  be-  HtniBrar  Whittaker,  drama  A  graduate  of  Colgate  Uni-  classified  advertising  sales  staff 
hind  to  become  business  man-  critic  for  the  Toronto  Globe  and  versity  and  a  former  Marine  m  1959.  He  has  been  assistant 
ager.  He  moved  to  Dallas  w'hen  Mail — an  honorary  degree  of  helicopter  pilot,  Appleton  ^o  the  advertising  director  of 

the  company  sold  the  Galveston  Doctor  of  Letters  from  York  joined  Great  Northern’s  sales  Tribune  and  Today. 

News  in  1923.  University.  department  in  1962.  He  has  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

As  a  boy,  Joe  Lubben  pedaled  *  *  *  worked  for  the  company  in  Chi-  Quinton  E.  Beauge,  vice- 

a  bicycle  around  Galveston  col-  Don  F.  Pratt,  former  man-  cago  and  Cincinnati  offices.  president  and  general  manager 
lecting  for  classified  ads.  While  ager  of  the  Over.seas  Weekly  in  ♦  *  *  of  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun- 

a  student  at  the  University  of  Hong  Kong,  has  joined  the  pub-  Robert  J.  Sudderth,  assistant  Gazette — ^the  1971  Distinguished 
Texas  in  Austin,  he  spent  his  lie  relations  firm  of  Epley  As-  to  the  publisher  of  the  Chat-  Service  Award  of  the  Pennsyl- 
summers  working  as  a  state  sociates  at  Charlotte,  N.C.  tanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  will  re-  vania  Newspaper  Publishers 
house  correspondent.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^;j.g  September  after  40  years  Association  and  the  Pennsyl- 

He  left  the  university  in  Melvin  Cook — from  manager  with  the  newspaper.  For  31  vania  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
April  1928  to  go  back  to  work  of  industrial  engineering  at  the  years  he  was  its  circulation  tors, 
in  Dallas,  first  as  a  reporter  New  York  Thymes  to  director  of  manager.  *  ♦  ♦ 

for  the  Dallas  Journal,  the  old  internal  control  for  the  Passaic-  ♦  *  ♦  Sally  Latham  has  returned 

afternoon  version  of  the  News,  Clifton  (N.J.)  Herald-News  .  .  .  Ben  Avery,  outdoor  editor  of  to  the  Fart  Pierce  (Fla.)  News 
and  later  as  a  copjo-eader  and  Joseph  E.  Maschio — promoted  the  Arizona  Republic — new  pres-  Tribune  as  women’s  editor  to 
makeup  editor  for  the  News.  from  sales  staff  to  assistant  re-  ident  of  Valley  of  the  Sun  chap-  succeed  Joanna  McGauran. 

Lubten  w'as  covering  police  tail  advertising  manager  of  the  ter.  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Mrs.  Latham,  who  worked  for 

beat  before  he  transferred  to  Herald-News  .  .  .  Bruce  D.  ♦  ♦  ♦  News  Tribune  from  1959  to 

advertising  in  1933.  By  then  he  Garrison,  —  from  Suburban  Mark  R.  Chesnutt,  Mont-  1961,  has  lately  been  a  reporter 
had  met  and  married  Lorene  Trends  to  regional  cii'culation  gomery  Advertiser  and  Alabama  and  columnist  for  the  Chat- 
Myers  of  Dallas,  then  a  society  supervisor  for  the  Herald-News  Journal  photographer,  won  the  tanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 
writer  for  the  News.  •  •  •  Michael  J.  Gordon,  for-  sweepstakes  award  in  the  Ala- 

After  World  War  II,  he  nierly  with  the  Hackensack  bama  AP  photography  competi- 
spent  a  year  reorganizing  the  (N.J.)  Record,  to  the  Herald-  tion. 


An  even  100  years  of  father- 
and-son  service  to  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  ends  June  1 
when  Joe  A.  Lubben  steps 
down  from  his  post  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  A.  H. 

Belo  Corporation  and  general 
manager  of  the  News.  He  will 
have  finished  43  years  on  the 
News. 

His  father,  the  late  John  F. 

Lubben,  had  put  in  57  years 
for  the  company  when  he  died 
in  January,  1938. 

The  elder  Lubben,  son  of  a 
sea  captain  who  had  settled  in 
Galveston,  was  a  boyhood 
friend  and  nextdoor  neighbor  aging 
of  G.  B.  Dealey.  Soon  after  fin- 


Benjamin  B.  Appleton 


Joe  A.  Lubben 


^  AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Wanted:  young,  enthusiastic,  aggressive 
department  managers:  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  editorial,  business  office,  pro¬ 
duction  who  would  like  to  be  associated 
with  a  fast-track  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion  with  lots  of  potential  for  advance 
ment  Are  you  in  a  hurry?  Write  to 
Charles  A.  Wahibeim,  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio, 
Texas  78206. 


(9191  782-3131 
RAIEICH,  N.  C. 
BOX  17306 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Dunn-Ranltin 


Gonder 


Shively 


Kelley 


Executives  reassigned 
in  Landmark  division 


A  reorganization  of  the  Vir- 
fjinian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  di¬ 
vision  of  Landmark  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.  and  promotion  of 
several  key  executives  have  been 
announced  by  Charles  Hauser, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Assuming  new  areas  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  effective  June  1  are: 

Derek  Ditun-Kayikin,  manage¬ 
ment  information  director  for 
Landmark,  will  become  vice- 
president  for  operations  of  the 
newspaper  division  (advertising, 
circulation,  production)  at  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Portsmouth. 

Richard  J.  Gonder,  personnel 
and  public  relations  director, 
will  bt'come  director  of  services 
(personnel,  promotion  and  pub¬ 


lic  relations,  photographic,  com¬ 
munications  and  library). 

Omer  J.  Shively  Jr.,  manager 
of  the  creative  services  depart¬ 
ment,  will  become  promotion  and 
public  relations  manager. 

Orhy  G.  Kelley  Jr.,  assistant 
personnel  manager,  will  become 
personnel  manager. 

Cecil  McLemore,  creative  serv¬ 
ices  manager  of  the  public  re¬ 
lations  department,  will  become 
community  relations  manager. 

In  a  companion  move,  J.  Wil¬ 
liam  Diederich,  Landmark  vice- 
president  and  corporate  treas¬ 
urer,  announced  that  Hugh  M. 
Eaton,  corporate  financial  an¬ 
alyst,  will  succeed  Dunn-Rankin 
as  director  of  management  in¬ 
formation. 

Conrad  M.  Hall,  research  di- 
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rector  for  WTAR  Radio-TV 
Corp.,  a  Landmark  division,  will 
succeed  to  Eaton’s  post. 

Dunn-Rankin  joined  the  cor¬ 
porate  staff  of  Landmark  in  the 
summer  of  1969,  after  serving 
as  circulation  director  for  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  Neivs 
and  Record,  another  Landmark 
newspaper,  for  four  years.  For¬ 
merly  he  was  with  the  Miami 
Xews  as  circulation  manager 
and  the  Charlotte  News  as  city 
circulation  manager.  He  had 
previous  newspaper  experience 
as  a  reporter  and  sports  editor 
with  Florida  newspapers. 

Gonder  has  been  with  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
for  21  years,  first  in  the  news 
department  of  the  Pilot  for  13 
years  before  going  into  public 
relations  and  personnel  work  for 
both  newspapers. 

Shively  joined  the  newspapers 
as  assistant  promotion  manager 
in  February  1970.  He  had  been 
manager  of  promotion-public  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  News  and  Evening 
Journal  for  eleven  years. 

Kelley  was  chief  photographer 
for  the  newspapers  before  be¬ 
coming  assistant  personnel  man¬ 
ager  six  years  ago. 

McLemore  has  been  wdth  the 
papers  for  25  years  and  has 
served  as  manager  of  the  copy 
service  department. 

Eaton  joined  the  corporate 
staff  last  year  after  serving  as 
assistant  to  the  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times-World  Corp.,  another 
Landmark  Division.  Hall  joined 
WTAR  last  year. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wendell  Trogdon,  city  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  News — ^new 
president  of  Indiana  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

*  ^  * 

John  J.  Prizzia,  advertising 
director,  has  assumed  additional 
responsibilities  in  circulation 
and  promotion  as  director  of 
sales  for  the  Newburgh  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News. 


Robert  P.  Schron,  a  former 
sports  writer  and  columnist  for 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  been  promoted  from 
public  relations  director  to  cor¬ 
porate  communications  director 
of  World-Wide  Volkswagen 
Corp.,  Orangeburg,  N.Y.  He  has 
been  with  the  company  since 
1962. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Stolley,  who  joined 
the  Life  reporting  staff  in  1953 
from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
has  been  appointed  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

*  if 

Joseph  F.  Smoak,  controller, 
has  been  elected  to  the  boards 
of  directors  of  the  Evening  Post 
Publishing  Co.  and  the  News 
and  Courier  Co.,  Charleston,  S.C. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Lois  E.  Jensen — ^pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  promotion 
and  research  director  of  the 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sam  Houston,  Associated 
Press — elected  president  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association. 

♦  *  * 

Richard  F.  Dickey — from  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  to  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Press  newspa¬ 
pers  and  Clarke  Publishing  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

if  if  * 

James  J.  Anderson — from  the 
local  advertising  department  to 
assistant  classified  advertising 
manager /sales  of  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  and  Tribune  Co.  Leslie 
D.  Gensmer  —  now  assistant 
CAM  /administration. 

♦  ♦  X 

Michael  R.  Marcellino,  a 
former  city  editor  of  the  Paines- 
ville  (0.)  Telegraph  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer — now  managing  editor  of 
the  Southfield  (Mich.)  Ecce^i- 
Iric,  succeeding  Brian  Hitsky, 
who  resigned. 


How  parents  drive  their 
kids  to  promiscuity. 

From  Today’s  Parent  By  Barbara  W.  Wyden 

Weekly  column  for  parents  about  children  by  the 
women’s  editor  of  The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
Write  or  call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and 
availability. 
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WILLIAM  W.  BAKER,  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  since  Janu¬ 
ary  I,  1967,  adds  the  new  title 
and  duties  of  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Balcer,  49,  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Star  staff  since  1947. 
He  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 


7  added  to  Indiana 
Hall  of  Fame  gallery 

Seven  Hoosiers  who  have 
made  a  heavy  impact  in  the  news 
industry  were  inducted  May  13 
into  the  Indiana  Journalism  Hall 
of  Fame.  Ceremonies  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Indiana  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

Those  honored  were: 

C.  Walter  “Mickey”  McCarty, 
who  died  in  1965,  Indianapolis 
News  editor,  publisher  and  pres¬ 


ident. 

E.  Ross  Bartley,  who  died  in 
1969;  director  of  university  re¬ 
lations  at  Indiana  University  for 
24  years. 

W.  S.  Gilmore,  now  retired  and 
living  at  Princeton,  who  was 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News  from 
1933  to  1952.  He  began  his 
career  on  the  Princeton  Clarion- 
News  and  later  worked  for  the 
Terre  Haute  Tribune,  Terre 
Haute  Star  and  Indianapolis 
Star. 

Robert  P.  O’Bannon,  publisher 


of  the  Corpdon  Democrat  and 
State  Senator  from  1951  to  1969. 

Richard  H.  Blacklidge  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kokomo  Tribune 
and  chairman  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Franklin  Schurz,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  South  Be^vd 
Tribune  since  1954. 

Allen  C.  Jeffries,  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  for  WFBM  News  who 
has  been  in  radio  news  since 
1945, 


man-u- f ac - tur- ing 


William  C.  O’Donovan,  for¬ 
mer  press  officer  with  the  Army 
in  Vietnam,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Virginia  Gazette  in  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va. 

«  :(c  :)( 

Mrs.  Olga  S.  Pottker  is  the 
new  editor  of  the  About  People  | 
section  of  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  1 
Neivs-Sun.  She  had  been  acting  ^ 
city  editor  since  1968. 

*  *  * 

Louis  J.  Mogele\'ER,  Newark 
(N.J.)  Star-Ledger  reporter  for 
36  years;  previously  with  news¬ 
papers  in  Rhode  Island — retires 
June  1.  1 

:|c  *  * 

Vivian  Brown,  Associated 

Press,  and  Barbara  Bradford, 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate — awards  from 
the  National  Society  of  Interior ! 
Designers, 

♦  ♦  * 

Marshall  E.  Molloy,  for¬ 

merly  with  Wakefield  (Mass.) 
Daily  Item  —  to  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  as  reporter.  | 
♦  *  ♦ 

Dennis  Harrington,  former-  j 
ly  reporter,  Ckampaign-U rbana  ' 
(Ill.)  News-Courier  —  named  j 
public  relations  director,  Great- ' 
er  Hartford  (Conn.)  Commun¬ 
ity  Ck)llege. 

i|e  ife  ie 

Ward  Sheehan — from  copy 
editor  to  telegraph  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Robinson,  night  city 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Associated 
Press  bureau — appointed  acting 
correspondent  in  charge  of  the 
Springfield,  Ill.,  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Cummings — to  first  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor/days  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Today. 


"Once  it  was  our  middle 
name:  befare  Allis-Chalmers 
achieved  its  present 
bread  base  at  services  and 
prcducts,  and  became 
multi-natianal  in  its  ties, 

"On  May  12, 1971,  we 
afficially  teak  the  name 
that  better  identifies  us  today. 

Allis-Chalmers  Corporation." 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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CIRCULATION 


Adult  organization 
requires  training 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Good  recruiting,  training  and 
motivating  are  the  basics  of  a 
successful  newspaperboy  opera¬ 
tion  and  they  are  just  as  basic 
with  adults,  Joseph  Yauch,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Ei'ening  Independent,  believes. 

That’s  why  he  is  high  on  his 
adult  carrier  operation,  he  told 
the  Central  States  Circulation 
Managers  Association  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  recently,  for  he  and  his 
staff  have  trained  mature  peo¬ 
ple  in  route  work  with  a  high 
degree  of  success. 

Yauch  w'as  with  Neu'sday’s 
circulation  depai’tment  and 
credits  12-  to  15-year-old  boys 
with  building  the  circulation 
from  zero  to  180,000  in  the  12 
years  he  was  there.  Much  of 
that  was  before  the  Long 
Island  population  explosion 
really  started  and  before 
Newsday’s  editorial  content  was 
a  competitive  asset,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Yauch  said  he  went  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1954  essentially 
to  install  a  similar  boy  opera¬ 
tion.  Within  a  month  he  told 
his  management  it  could  be 
done,  but  it  wasn’t  advisable. 
There  was  much  wrong  with 
the  adult  operation,  he  said, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  age  of  the  carriers. 

Yauch  felt  justified  in  con¬ 
tinuing  the  adult  operation  due 
to  the  fact  the  morning  paper 
enjoyed  a  demand  sale  despite 
active  competition  from  the 
then  separately  owned  evening 
paper. 

Wanted  early  delivery 

Population  was  up  and  grow¬ 
ing.  Subscribers  in  the  city  had 
learned  to  accept  yard  or 
driveway  delivery,  particularly 
of  morning  papers  which  they 
insisted  on  receiving  early. 
Reader  demand  made  a  6  a.m. 
target  for  delivery  completion 
desirable. 

The  problem  w’as  one  of  get¬ 
ting  dependable,  early  delivery 
and  establishing  good  business 
practices.  There  w'as  also  the 
problem  of  accommodating  the 
February  peak  in  sales,  which 
is  40  percent  higher  than  in 
August.  Also,  thousands  of 
starts  and  stops  had  to  be  proc¬ 
essed. 

In  the  busiest  season,  St.  Pe¬ 


tersburg  is  in  darkness  until 
after  7  a.m.  Care  in  starting 
and  stopping  the  proper  deliv¬ 
eries  in  darkness  was  impor¬ 
tant  and  could  be  best  handled 
by  mature  and  dedicated  per¬ 
sons,  in  Yauch’s  opinion. 

There  was  a  growdng  supply 
of  retired  or  semi-retired  peo¬ 
ple  who  needed  to  supplement 
their  Social  Security,  pension 
and  other  income  and  some  who 
just  wanted  to  keep  busy.  There 
also  are  plenty  of  married 
couples,  young  and  middle-age, 
endeavoring  to  pay  their  bills 
and  educate  their  children.  For 
many,  route  work  w'as  a  nat¬ 
ural. 

Yauch  explained  that  the 
evening  paper  is  circulated 
only  in  the  city  and  county 
while  the  morning  paper  goes 
400  miles  along  the  west  coast 
of  Florida.  In  most  of  these 
areas  the  morning  paper  of¬ 
fers  and  sells  “guaranteed  home 
delivery”  before  6  a.m. 

Pros  not  sought 

There  are  few  professionals 
among  the  adult  carriers  — 
those  whose  sole  livelihood  is 
derived  from  the  delivery  of 
newspapers — and  Yauch  def¬ 
initely  does  not  seek  them. 

The  husband-wife  team  is 
prevalent,  the  husband  most 
times  delivering  the  paper  and 
the  wife  collecting,  selling  and 
making  contacts  necessary  to 
requirements  of  the  route.  This 
is  sometimes  reversed  and  of¬ 
ten  others  in  the  family  become 
involved,  such  as  a  son  or 
daughter. 

Thirty-two  percent  of  con¬ 
tracted  carrier-salesmen  are 
under  80  years  of  age,  45  per¬ 
cent  between  30  and  55  and  the 
over  55  group  includes  a  few 
in  their  80’s.  Thirty-six  percent 
of  carrier-salesman  contracts 
are  with  women.  Some  are  wid¬ 
ows  with  teen-age  children. 

The  basic  home  delivery  plan 
doesn’t  vary  greatly  from  the 
Little  Merchant  plan,  except 
the  Little  Merchants  are  older, 
and  deliver  from  automobiles. 
A  typical  city  or  suburban  route 
may  average  400  subscribers, 
higher  in  the  winter.  There  is 
one  basic  wholesale  price 
throughout  the  city  and  most 
of  the  Retail  Trading  Zone  and 
the  newspaper  does  not  pay 


car  allowances,  mileage  or  sub¬ 
sidies  in  these  areas. 

The  wholesale  rate  enables 
the  carrier-salesman  to  make  a 
gross  of  25  cents  per  seven-day 
subscriber  on  the  basis  of  85 
cents  a  week — 10  cents  daily 
and  25  cents  Sunday.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  one-half  cent  credit  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  every  final  insert 
made.  Inserts  are  regularly  two 
a  w'eek  and  an  additional  15  or 
20  during  a  year.  Carrier-sales¬ 
men  don’t  do  any  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  stuffing. 

Subscriptions  are  payable  in 
advance  for  periods  of  four  to 
five  weeks,  according  to  the 
month.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  carrier  collect  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  route  each  week. 
Bills  are  paid  weekly  each  Fri¬ 
day  night  with  a  duplicate 
bank  deposit  slip  indicating 
they  have  deposited  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  to  the  paper’s  ac¬ 
count  at  a  designated  bank 
within  the  carrier’s  district. 

Discourage  office  pay 

Office  pay  is  discouraged  and 
there  are  only  5,000.  This  is 
out  of  150,000  home  delivery 
subscribers  at  the  peak  of  the 
season. 

The  philosophy  is  that  regu¬ 
lar  and  monthly  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  carrier  and  the  sub¬ 
scriber  is  all-important  in  main¬ 
taining  good  service  and  good 
route  operation. 

More  than  80  percent  of  city 
and  RTZ  home  delivery  is  han¬ 
dled  through  substations.  The 
Times  owns  10,  constructed  and 
designed  to  its  specifications. 
The  remaining  three  are  retail 
store  units.  Those  owned  are 
designed  to  handle  up  to  15,- 
000  circulation  a  day.  The  sub¬ 
stations  have  a  manager  with 
a  private  office  and  supply 
room  and  ample  work  area  for 
the  advance  stuffing  operation. 
All  advance  stuffing  is  con¬ 
tracted  in  substations  to  a  local 
person  in  the  neighborhood. 

Two-ton,  van-type  trucks 
back  into  the  heart  of  the  build¬ 
ing  through  a  rear  door,  min¬ 
imizing  the  physical  labor  in 
unloading.  Work  benches  for 
route  preparation  line  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  building.  There  is 
also  a  outside  route  prepara¬ 
tion  area,  with  parking  for  30- 
40  cars. 

The  substations  are  land¬ 
scaped  and  maintained  and  are 
an  asset  to  the  area.  Cost  of  a 
substation,  with  land,  10  years 
ago  was  $25,000.  The  newest 
one,  slightly  larger,  cost  $55,- 
000.  Yauch  feels  substations  are 
superior  to  bundle  drop  deliv¬ 
ery,  advantages  including  in  ef¬ 
fect  a  decentralized  mailroom 
operation  with  the  insurance  of 
having  advance  sections  safely 


stored  in  the  various  districts. 
Later  deadlines  are  enjoyed  by 
virtue  of  delivering  everything 
in  bulk,  with  each  truck  mak¬ 
ing  only  one  stop  in  each 
district.  Direct  communication 
with  the  carriers  while  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  prepare  their  pa¬ 
pers  for  delivery  under  clean 
and  comfortable  working  con¬ 
ditions  pays  dividends,  Yauch 
said.  The  unit  cost  of  both  get¬ 
ting  the  papers  to  the  carrier 
and  supervision  is  low  and  with 
district  managers  having  more 
responsibility  than  most,  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  enables  the  Times  to 
pay  well  and  keep  more  com¬ 
petent  men. 

Maintain  school 

A  carrier-salesman  training 
school  is  maintained  and  is  now 
in  its  eighth  year.  Three  three- 
hour  sessions  are  held  each 
week  and  nine  hours  completes 
the  course.  The  school  is  di¬ 
rected  by  the  home  delivery  pro¬ 
motion  manager  and  each  week 
one  of  the  five  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutives  teaches,  with  assist¬ 
ance  from  a  district  manager. 
The  instructors  teach  for  two 
weeks  each  and  rotate  regu¬ 
larly.  Approximately  one-third 
of  the  schooling  deals  with 
sales. 

Yauch  emphasized  that  the 
adult  carrier-salesman  system 
is  not  trouble-free.  Turnover  in 
some  areas  is  high,  but  52  per¬ 
cent  have  been  on  their  routes 
for  more  than  a  year  and  13 
percent  more  than  five  years. 

Yauch  told  the  Central  States 
members  that  it  might  pay  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  the 
St.  Petersburg-type  operation  if 
they  have  one  or  more  of  the 
following  conditions: 

A  morning  paper  and  demand 
for  earlier  delivery;  state  laws 
restricting  boys  from  deliver¬ 
ing  before  sunrise;  papers  that 
are  too  heavy;  a  heavy  load  of 
advertising  and  other  inserts 
requiring  stuffing;  many  col¬ 
lection  problems;  scarcity  of 
boys;  mail  subscribers  the  pa¬ 
per  wants  to  self-deliver  be¬ 
cause  of  the  approaching  postal 
increases,  and  the  need  for  later 
deadlines. 

Also,  Yauch  said,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  his  type  of  op¬ 
eration  can  save  money  through 
increased  efficiency. 


Sports  collection 

A1  Wai-den,  retired  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist  of  the  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner,  has  given 
his  personal  scrapbooks  and  col¬ 
lection  of  autographed  photo¬ 
graphs  of  sports  luminaries  to 
the  Americana  section  of  the 
University  of  Utah  Library  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 
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New  ad  agencies 
are  bad  risk, 
credit  men  told 

Everett  0.  White,  credit 
manager  of  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin,  says  advertising 
agencies  and  franchised  busi¬ 
nesses  comprise  the  largest 
group  of  late  payers  and  dead 
beat  accounts  for  newspapers. 

White  said  the  ad  agency 
problem  is  centered  on  com¬ 
panies  which  are  not  “firmly 
established  financially  and 
whose  clients  are  in  the  same 
position.” 

The  direct  national  account 
problem  seems  to  be  centered 
in  the  franchise  area,  he  re¬ 
ported  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers 
last  week  in  Biloxi,  Miss. 

White  said  all  sorts  of  gim¬ 
micks  exist  in  the  franchise 
area.  The  problems  begin,  he 
warned,  when  the  franchise 
holder  no  longer  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  parent  company  and 
is  left  to  do  business  on  his  own. 
“Then  the  story  is  diffei-ent — 
and  another  slow-paying  ac¬ 
count  is  added  to  the  list,”  he 
said. 


The  new  ad  agency,  he  said, 
will  pay  the  newspaper  only  if 
it  collects  from  the  client.  “If 
the  client  suffers  reverses,  the 
agency  will  be  slow  in  forward¬ 
ing  funds,”  he  said.  “Ability  to 
say  ‘No’  when  the  situation 
calls  for  it  should  keep  those 
agency  accounts  well  in  order,” 
he  said.  He  recommended  es¬ 
tablishing  a  policy  that  makes 
use  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet  rat¬ 
ings  and  ANPA  credit  facili¬ 
ties,  to  keep  losses  “well  within 
desired  limits.” 

White  said  he  is  opposed  to 
adding  service  charges  to  late- 
paying  accounts  because  this 
practice  only  invites  customers 
to  pay  late. 

• 

Crocco  opens  PR  firm 

Walter  C.  Crocco  Jr.,  former 
public  relations  director  for  W. 
L.  Towne  Company,  New  York 
industrial  advertising  firm,  has 
opened  his  own  agency  under 
the  name  of  W.  C.  Crocco  Co.  in 
Ridgewood,  N.J.  The  new  opera¬ 
tion  will  specialize  in  public 
relations  and  promotion.  Crocco 
worked  for  the  Passaic-Clifton 
Herald-News  and  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution  before 
joining  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nem¬ 
ours  in  1957  as  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  assistant  on  textile  prod¬ 
ucts. 


Bombing,  murder 
leads  given  by 
Secret  Witness 

In  one  week  recently  two 
cidme  cases  were  solved  by  Se¬ 
cret  Witness  tips  to  the  Detroit 
News.  One  of  them  was  a  bomb¬ 
ing  at  Oakland  Community  Col¬ 
lege  in  suburban  Detroit. 

The  bombing  leads  were  given 
in  an  anonymous  letter  to  Boyd 
Simmons,  News  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  who  is  the  Secret 
Witness  director.  The  letter 
named  two  individuals  and  police 
arrested  them.  A  cache  of  dyna¬ 
mite  also  was  located. 

Later  the  same  week  police 
arrested  a  Detroit  man  for  a 
city  murder,  and  later  ballistics 
tests  showed  his  .38  revolver 
had  been  used  in  two  other  kill¬ 
ings. 

Since  the  News  started  the 
program  in  1967,  more  than 
$69,000  has  been  paid  out  and  31 
criminals  imprisoned.  Fifteen 
murders  and  three  bank  rob¬ 
beries  have  been  solved. 

In  addition,  the  News,  under 
the  Secret  Witness  banner,  of¬ 
fered  a  $10,000  reward  in  March 
for  tips  leading  to  the  arrest  of 
those  responsible  for  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  the  Capitol  in  Washing¬ 


ton.  Thus  far  no  tipster  has 
come  forth,  but  the  reward 
stands. 

More  than  $35,000  in  reward 
money  is  being  offered  in  13  un¬ 
solved  cases. 

Many  of  the  rewards  are  co¬ 
operative  efforts  between  the 
News,  which  has  a  standing 
fund  of  $100,000  for  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  numerous  local  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  bar  owners’ 
associations,  labor  unions,  credit 
unions  and  banks. 

• 

Hair-raising  event 
follows  news  quip 

One  Kansas  publisher  learned 
to  her  chagrin  that  people  read 
her  paper. 

She  is  Mrs.  Toni  Tippet,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Parsons  News,  a 
weekly. 

She  had  her  hair  cropped 
closely  and  paid  $130  for  a  wig. 

During  a  wave  of  burglaries 
in  the  county,  a  reporter  on  the 
staff  wrote  in  a  light  vein  that 
culprits  shouldn’t  bother  break¬ 
ing  into  the  News  “as  there  is 
nothing  of  value  except  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  wig.” 

Within  a  few  days,  burglars 
broke  into  the  newspaper  and 
overlooked  cameras,  typewriters 
and  other  expensive  equipment 
— and  stole  just  the  wig. 


"That  *!($+!:)x!!  Tape  Reader!” 

NOW...  there  is  an  answer  to  your  problem ! 

Shaiistaii’s  tr-2200  iape  reader 


The  TR-2200  is  designed  and  engin¬ 
eered  to  give  you  CONTINUOUS  and 
MAINTENANCE-FREE  operation! 

The  TR-2200  ELIMINATES  costly  down¬ 
time  and  maintenance  problems  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  WE  CAN  PROVE  IT! 


The  new  TR-2200  Tape  Reader  is  the 
product  of  more  than  six  years  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  by  one  of  the 
industry’s  most  respected  names  for 
quality  and  dependability. 


WRITE  TODAY  ...  for  complete 
information.  We  would  appreci¬ 
ate  knowing  the  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  you  are  currently  using. 
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UPI  to  open 
wire  cycles 
hour  earlier 

United  Press  International 
has  announced  that  it  \\dll  open 
the  day  and  night  cycles  of  its 
A-wire  one  hour  earlier,  ef¬ 
fective  June  1. 

“We  think  this  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  step,”  UPI  managing  edi¬ 
tor  H.  L.  Stevenson  said,  “in 
meeting  the  needs  of  today’s 
newspapers,  both  large  and 
small,  which  are  going  to  press 
earlier.  Our  aim  is  to  make 
first  edition  deadlines  easier  to 
meet.” 

Stevenson  said  the  earlier 
wire  opening  means  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  major  stories  (the  tradi¬ 
tional  wire  opener)  for  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  will  move  at 
midnight  EDT-EST.  Afternoon 
copy  will  follow. 

The  night  editor’s  schedule 
will  move  at  Noon  EDT-EST, 
with  night  leads  starting  after 
it  clears. 

Stevenson  said  UPI  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  “overlap”  pro¬ 
tection  for  both  cycles.  After¬ 
noon  papers  will  lie  protected 
on  major  leads,  inserts  and 
subs  on  late  infonnation  until 
6  p.m.  EDT-EST.  Morning 
newspapers  will  be  protected 
until  6  a.m.  EDT-EST. 


Crane  to  Binghani 

William  J.  Hunt,  president  of 
the  Samuel  Bingham  Company, 
manufacturers  of  printing  roll¬ 
ers  and  web  offset  blankets,  has 
announced  the  addition  of  Edgar 
Crane  to  the  corporate  executive 
staff  as  a  vicepresident.  Crane, 
formerly  vicepresident,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  operations,  of  the 
Richardson  Chemical  Company 
of  Chicago,  wdll  primarily  be 
concerned  with  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  and  acquisition  programs. 


Cincinnati  Enquirer 
appointment  denied 

A  published  leport  that  Ohio 
State  Senator  Michael  J.  Ma¬ 
loney  has  been  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  chief  news  executive  of 
the  Cincintuati  Enquirer  is  un¬ 
true,  E&P  has  been  advised  by 
Charles  H.  Keating  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
of  American  Financial  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

E&P  quoted  (May  15)  from  a 
report  in  the  Cincinnati  Post 
&  Times-Star. 

Keating  wrote:  “Mr.  Maloney 
has  not  been  and  is  not  now 
being  considered  for  such  posi¬ 
tion  nor  has  he  ever  lieen  con¬ 
tacted  regarding  same.” 

Maloney  is  a  former  iiolitical 
writer  for  the  Enquirer.  AFC 
has  recently  acquired  controlling 
interest  in  the  newspaper. 


New  York  Mirror 
adds  Sunday  edition 

The  Daili)  Mirror,  which  be¬ 
gan  publication  several  months 
ago  as  a  New  York  City  week¬ 
day  tabloid,  has  added  a  Sunday 
edition.  The  paper  is  published 
by  a  public-stock  corporation 
headed  by  Robert  W.  Farrell. 

The  Sunday  edition  added  col¬ 
umns  by  Bob  Considine  and 
Harry  Golden  and  a  20-page 
color  comics  section. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Mirror 
contained  36  pages,  including  a 
four-page  racing  pullout.  It  had 
three  and  one-half  pages  of 
classified  ads  and  about  five 
pages  of  display  ads. 

• 

207  at  ad  parley 

The  spring  sales  conference 
(May  13-15)  of  the  Florida 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  had  a  record 
attendance  of  207  persons  at  the 
Beach  Club  Hotel  in  Naples. 
Fred  Steadman,  Daytona  Beach 
News- Journal,  w-as  elected  pres¬ 
ident  to  succeed  Mert  Austin, 
Orlando  Sentinel, 


today's  comics:  Is 
this  kid  stuff? 

From  the  weekly  column  By  Roitcr  Rapopori 

Combines  investigative  reporting  with  considered 
comment.  The  result  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
illuminating  features  you’ve  seen  in  years.  Roger 
Rapoport  crisscrosses  the  nation  asking  questions 
.that  often  lead  to  hard-hitting  exclusives.  Exactly  what 
your  thoughtful  readers  are  demanding  today.  Write  or 
call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)556-1721 


Business  side 
seminar  at  API 

Twenty-seven  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  wdll  attend  a  two-week 
management  and  costs  seminar 
beginning  Monday  (May  31) 
at  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Columbia  University. 

Members  of  the  seminar  are: 

William  Barcellos,  controller, 
Jomal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro. 

Britt  Brown,  vicepresident 
and  secretary,  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Eagle  and  Beacon. 

James  G.  Brown,  budget  di¬ 
rector,  Toronto  Telegram. 

Thomas  L.  Carlin,  general 
manager,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

J.  Boyd  Clapp,  treasurer, 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News 
and  Record. 

Earl  L.  Crompton  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Newspapers  Inc. 

Derek  Dunn-Rankin,  vice- 
president  for  operations,  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star, 
Norfolk. 

Virgil  Fassio,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Roliert  G.  Fichenberg,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Knickerbocker  News 
and  Union-Star,  Albany,  N.Y, 

John  P.  Giuggio,  business 
manager,  Boston  Globe. 

Lucius  W.  Greene  Jr.,  con¬ 
troller,  Columbia  (S.C.)  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

Frank  W.  Hawkins,  chief  ac¬ 
countant,  Gleaner  and  Star, 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  W.I. 

Roliert  P.  Huddilston,  con- 
trcller,  .Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal. 

William  D.  Jones  Jr.,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  News  and  Ob¬ 
server — Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times. 

Mark  H.  Mattison,  assistant 
business  manager,  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune. 

Arthur  E.  McKenzie,  business 
manager  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 

Robert  E.  Murphy,  controller, 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press. 

Charles  P.  O’Donnell,  vice¬ 
president-administration,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal  Co. 

Robert  E.  Page,  northeastern 
division  manager.  United  Press 
Intel-national,  Boston. 

William  D.  Rich,  assistant 
general  manager.  Press  and 
Daily  Enterprise,  Riverside, 
Calif. 

Calvin  A.  Richard,  business 
manager,  Omaha  World-Herald. 

P.  Anthony  Ridder,  business 
manager,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
M  ercury-N  ews. 

Carter  W.  Roberson,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  business  manager, 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 

John  E.  Scherrman,  assistant 
treasurer,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune. 


Robert  F.  Singleton,  cor¬ 
porate  controller,  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Miami,  Fla. 

Gary  C.  Snyder,  a.ssistant  to 
the  publisher,  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post. 

Charles  E.  Treat,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Daily  Oklahoman-Okla- 
hama  City  Times. 

• 

Court  penalizes 
three  for  vandalism 

Three  men  who  pleaded  guilty 
to  charges  of  conspiracy  to  com¬ 
mit  vandalism  against  nine  com¬ 
panies  that  advertise  in  the  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Didependent 
Journal  received  sentences  of  90 
days  in  jail. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Ellis  R. 
Randall  placed  the  three  men, 
Dennis  Crowley,  James  R.  Bro- 
cato  and  Grant  W.  Anders,  on 
probation  and  ordered  them  to 
make  restitution  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  $2,500.  The  acts 
occurred  last  year  and  involved 
broken  window's. 

Members  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  21  has  been  on  strike 
against  the  newspaper  since 
January  7,  1970  but  it  has  con- 
tinuetl  to  publish. 

• 

Reporter  fellowships 
^veii  to  2  students 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
the  Minneapolis  Star  have  se- 
Iwted  two  students  w'ho  will  re¬ 
ceive  $1,500  reporting  fellowr- 
ships  under  a  prograan  an¬ 
nounced  a  year  ago. 

Barbara  Clements,  University 
of  Washington  School  of  Com¬ 
munications,  Seattle,  has  been 
awarded  the  Tribune  fellowship 
for  environmental  reporting  in 
the  graduate  school. 

The  Star  fellow'ship  for  bus¬ 
iness  or  economics  reporting 
goes  to  Robert  H.  Drews, 
Northwestern  University  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  who  has 
w'orked  as  a  reporter,  photog¬ 
rapher  and  copy  editor  at  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press. 

• 

Candidates  sought 
for  association  joh 

Wanted:  A  general  manager 
for  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  with  offices 
at  Syracuse  University.  A  com- 
mitt^  of  the  association  is  seek¬ 
ing  candidates  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  created  by  the  recent  de¬ 
parture  of  Ken  Peet.  Members 
are:  Stephen  H.  Ryder,  Otta- 
way  New'spapers,  Campbell 
Hall ;  Robert  Danzig,  Capitol 
Newspapers,  Albany;  Thomas 
Dolan,  Westchester  -  Rockland 
Newspapers,  White  Plains;  and 
Raymond  C.  Kennedy,  Hudson 
(N.Y.)  Register-Star. 
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News  service  sales 


system  challenged 


The  Department  of  Justice 
has  filed  an  antitrust  suit  in 
New  York  attacking  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  an  arrangement  in  which 
two  publishing  companies  share 
sales  facilities  and  wire  time 
for  their  supplemental  news 
services. 

The  defendants  in  the  civil 
complaint,  which  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  series  against 
newly  formed  combinations  in 
the  field,  are  the  New  York 
Times  Company  and  Field  En¬ 
terprises  Inc.  of  Chicago. 

The  government  claims  the 
contract  restricts  the  time  either 
party  may  use  the  leased  wire 
and  lessens  competition  in  the 
promotion  and  sale  of  each 
service. 

In  a  joint  statement,  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  Marshall 
Field  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
Netvs  declared: 

“We  regret  the  action  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  We  do 
not  think  it  is  warranted  by 
the  facts,  and  we  therefore  in¬ 
tend  to  resist  the  suit  vigor¬ 
ously.” 

The  action  was  filed  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  (Brooklyn) 
where  the  calendar  is  more  up 
to  date  then  that  of  the  court 
in  Manhattan. 

The  joint  operation  of  the 
news  services  (commonly  iden¬ 
tified  as  supplemental  to  the 
Associated  Press  and/or  United 
Press  International)  came  about 
early  this  year  as  the  result  of 
government  action  that  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  elimination  of  special 
press  rates  for  hourly  service 
by  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  A  sharing 
of  24-hour  wires  was  suggested 
as  a  means  of  controlling  costs. 

Double  attack 

“The  Justice  Department,” 
said  Sulzberger  and  Field,  “is 
now  attacking  both  the  wire¬ 
sharing  concept  approved  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  sales  agreement 
claiming  that  they  violate  the 
antitrust  laws. 

“While  the  two  services  are 
sharing  a  wire  and  certain  sales 
facilities,  they  have  remained, 
and  will  remain,  totally  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  editori¬ 
ally  and  managerially.  Freedom 
of  the  press  is  not  in  any  way 
endangered  by  this  action. 
Newspapers  not  only  will  have 
as  many  choices  among  news 


services  as  they  had  before,  but 
some  will  now  have  more. 

“All  these  facts  will  eventu¬ 
ally  emerge  in  court,  and  we 
are  confident  that  they  will  be 
persuasive.” 

In  effeel  since  February 

The  suit  said  the  two  news 
seiwices  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  ten  years,  effective 
February  1,  to  share  a  single 
wire  on  which  to  send  material 
to  subscribing  newspapers  and 
to  restrict  the  hours  during 
which  each  service  may  use  the 
wire.  In  addition,  the  suit  said, 
the  agi’eement  provided  that 
both  news  services  would  be 
promoted  and  sold  through  New 
York  Times  Sales  Inc. 

Before  the  agreement,  the 
two  services  were  substantial 
competitors  and  each  service 
leased  its  o%vn  wire  and  main¬ 
tained  its  own  separate  sales 
foi’ce.  CDN,  in  business  since 
1896,  had  a  9  hour  wire  and 
the  Times  a  10  hour  wire. 

The  effect  of  the  agreement, 
the  suit  alleged,  will  be  to 
lessen  competition  between  the 
two  seiwices  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  The  suit  asked 
that  the  court  order  the  agree¬ 
ment  terminated  and  that  it  en¬ 
join  the  defendants  from  enter¬ 
ing  into  any  similar  agreements 
in  the  future. 

The  suit  said  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service  has  about 
175  daily  newspaper  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  that  total  revenue  de¬ 
rived  from  sale  of  the  service 
amounted  to  $1.7  million  in 
1970.  The  Daily  News-Sun- 
Times  Service  has  94  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  its  revenue  was  about 
$370,000  in  1970,  according  to 
the  suit. 

The  CDN  service,  according 
to  the  complaint,  includes  ma¬ 
terial  bought  from  Knight 
Newspapers  and  Newhouse 
Newspapers. 

According  to  Richard  Long, 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service,  it  now  has 
338  subscribers  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  William  P. 
Steven  of  CDN  said  that  or¬ 
ganization  serves  91  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  has  about  40  prospective 
customers  in  the  list. 

Other  supplemental  wire  ser¬ 
vices  have  been  unsuccessful  to 
date  in  persuading  the  courts 
to  reverse  the  ruling  that  wiped 
out  the  press  tariff.  (E&P, 
May  22). 

The  burden  of  the  Times- 
CDN  argument  in  defense  of 
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the  sales  agreement  is  that  it 
broadens  competition  among 
news  services  by  providing  an 
additional  choice  to  publica¬ 
tions.  For  both  companies  to 
maintain  separate  24-hour 
leased  wires  for  their  respective 
clients,  it  was  stated,  would 
substantially  increase  costs. 

• 

Financial  writers 
receive  Loeb  awards 

The  Loeb  Awards  —  $1,000 
and  a  bronze  plaque — were  pre¬ 
sented  May  27  to  winners  in 
three  categories  of  financial 
reporting  and  writing. 

Recipients  of  the  major 
prizes  were:  Editorial  or  col¬ 
umn — Philip  Greer,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post;  newspaper  articles — 
Joseph  A.  Livingston,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  magazine  arti¬ 
cles  —  Chris  Welles,  Institu- 
tional  Investor. 

Each  publication  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  bronze  plaque. 

Achievement  citations  were 
given  to  the  following:  Harold 
Chucker,  Minneapolis  Star; 
Leonard  Falk,  Neiv  York 
Times;  Richard  E.  Rustin,  Wall 
Street  Journal;  John  F,  Law¬ 
rence,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Paul 
E.  Steiger,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Ephraim  A.  Lewis,  Business 
Week;  and  Carol  J.  Loomis, 
Fortune. 
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RIT  seminar 
will  look  at 
photo  images 


Techniques  for  control  of 
photographic  images,  both  con¬ 
tinuous  tone  and  halftone,  will 
be  examined  in  a  seminar  on 
densitometry  for  the  graphic 
arts  industries,  June  8-9-10  at 
the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Institute 
of  Technologj'. 

The  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  use  of  the  densitometer 
in  printing  production  and  qual¬ 
ity  control.  Miles  F.  Southworth, 
associate  professor  in  RIT’s 
school  of  printing  is  program 
chairman  of  the  seminar. 

Faculty  will  include  E.  F. 
Ander.son,  Graphic  Arts  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Houston, 
Texas;  H.  Brent  Archer,  as¬ 
sistant  director  in  RIT’s  Graphic 
Arts  Research  Center;  Emmette 
F.  Gumm,  Gretag  Instruments, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Harry  F. 
Bruning  Jr.  and  Frank  Cicha, 
both  of  the  MacBeth  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Newburgh,  New  York. 

Also,  Milton  Pearson,  tech¬ 
nology  supervisor  in  RIT’s 
Graphic  Arts  Research  Center; 
Hollis  N.  Todd,  professor  in 
RIT’s  School  of  Photography; 
Charles  R.  Williams,  Sargent- 
Welch  Scientific  Company,  Sko¬ 
kie,  Ill.;  Zonon  A.  Elyjim,  tech¬ 
nology'  supervisor,  in  the  RIT 
Graphic  Arts  Research  Center; 
and  Southworth. 

The  seminar  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  administrative,  tech¬ 
nical  and  supervisory  personnel 
by  RIT  in  cooperation  with  the 
Gravure  Technical  Association. 
Equipment  for  laboratory  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  furnished  by  Gre¬ 
tag  Instruments,  Graphic  Arts 
Manufacturing  Company,  Mac¬ 
Beth  Corporation  and  Sargent- 
Welch  Scientific  Company. 

A.  Robert  Maurice,  assistant 
director  ef  the  Extended  Serv¬ 
ices  Division  of  RIT’s  College  of 
Continuing  Education,  One 
Lomb  Memorial  Drive,  Roches¬ 
ter,  can  be  contacted  for  sem¬ 
inar  information. 

Handset  memory 

She  was  90  years  old  last 
month  but  Mrs.  A.  F.  Conley, 
Dallas,  still  recalls  setting 
tjTie  by  hand  for  the  Decatur 
(Texas)  News  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  her  father,  La- 
mott  W.  Tyler,  in  1881.  When 
a  typesetting  machine  was 
bought,  her  sister  learned  to 
operate  it  and  Mrs.  Conley  left 
the  newspaper  business. 


’.-/."I  ' '  -  •vr  .,,,  ^ 

ONE  OF  THE  NATION’S  OLDEST  NEWSPAPERS,  the  Canandaigua  (N.Y.)  Dally  Messenger,  recently 
went  modern  In  this  new  plant  which  features  an  Interior  with  wide-open  spaces. 


Old  paper  gets 
new  plant  with 
wide  open  spaces 


The  Canandaigua  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Messenger,  which  traces 
its  ancestry  back  to  1796  (and 
has  published  continuously  ever 
since)  making  it  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  newspapers  in  the  nation, 
moved  into  a  new  plant  in  April. 
The  move  was  also  a  conversion 
from  letterpress  to  offset  for  the 
paper. 

The  Messenger  is  a  five-day 
paper,  with  a  circulation  of 
7,100.  Canandaigua’s  population 
is  10,300. 

The  new  10,500  square  foot 
building  is  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  a  bronze-tinted  window 
wall  which  surrounds  7,000 
square  feet  of  open  room  in 
which  news,  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness,  type-setting  and  page 
make-up  are  all  located.  The 
room  is  completely  carpeted  and 
an  acoustic  tile  ceiling  keeps 
noise  to  a  minimum. 

The  rear  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  of  concrete  block  cavity 
wall  construction,  houses  the 
camera,  plate-making,  press  and 
circulation  area. 

The  building  is  air-conditioned 
and  humidity-controlled  through¬ 
out.  It  is  protected  from  fire 
with  an  automatic  sprinkler 
alarm  system. 

In  determining  the  design  of 
the  new  plant,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  George  M.  Ewing,  and  his 
architect,  Detlev  H.  Kohlstaedt 
of  the  Canandaigua  firm  of 
Kohlstaedt  &  Frederickson,  said 
they  were  strongly  influenced  by 
the  plant  of  the  Beverly  (Mass.) 
Times. 

“The  open  room  concept  for 
our  main  work  areas,”  Ewing 
said,  “without  wall  or  dividers 
or  cubbyholes,  not  only  improves 
communication  between  depart¬ 


ments,  but  it  also  improves  the 
attractiveness  of  the  physical 
surroundings  and  outlook  for  our 
staff.” 

All  typesetting  is  done  on 
three  Compugraphic  machines,  a 
2961,  a  4961  Twin-Lens,  and  a 
7200.  A  Brown  Commodore  cam¬ 
era,  a  LogE  automatic  film  pro¬ 
cessor,  and  a  four-unit  Goss 
Community  press  round  out  the 
basic  equipment. 

• 

Student  journalism 
handbook  is  revised 

A  revised  edition  of  the 
“Handbook  for  Journalists,” 
used  in  University  of  Southern 
California  School  of  Journalism 
classes  and  also  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Daily  Trojan,  USC 
student  newspaper,  has  been 
published. 

The  revision  was  carried  out 
by  Roy  H.  Copperud,  professor 
of  Journalism  and  faculty  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  student  newspaper. 
He  wrote  the  original  in  1965. 
He  was  assisted  in  the  revision 
by  Archie  J.  Hicks  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Encinitas  Coast 
Dispatch  and  a  USC  journal¬ 
ism  gtraduate,  and  Clarence  N. 
Anderson,  of  Palos  Verdes  Pe¬ 
ninsula,  director  of  student  pub¬ 
lications. 

Koebau-Commander 
will  go  to  Japan 

The  Koebau-Commander  web 
offset  multicolor  press,  now  be¬ 
ing  introduced  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  will  be 
manufactured,  sold  and  ser¬ 
viced  in  Japan  by  Hamada 
Printing  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 
Osaka,  under  terms  of  an  agree- 
1  ment  with  Koenig  &  Bauer. 

Tessin  Ando,  Hamada  presi¬ 
dent,  said  he  expects  the  Koe¬ 
bau-Commander  to  satisfy  a 
•  growing  demand  in  Japan  for 
;  quality  multicolor  printing,  and 
i  conversion  to  facsimile  trans- 
5  mission  of  complete  pages  to 
-  satellite  plants. 


Spanish  paper 
asks  court  help 
in  settling  debt 


El  Tiempo,  New  York  City 
Spanish-language  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  has  filed  a  Chapter  11 
bankruptcy  petition  to  permit 
arrangements  with  creditors 
and  enable  the  paper  to  con¬ 
tinue  publishing. 

According  to  Juan  Angel 
Bras,  vicepresident  and  associate 
publisher,  El  Tiempo  has  been 
operating  in  the  black  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  “with  a  minute  pro¬ 
fit”  through  reduction  of  “staff, 
help,  and  everything  else  under 
the  sun.” 

The  action  was  taken  as  the 
only  choice  other  than  closing 
the  paper.  Bras  said.  At  the 
time  new  management  took  over 
in  1969  El  Tiempo  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  and  it  had 
not  been  able  to  make  headway 
on  the  old  indebtedness,  he  add¬ 
ed. 

Current  operations  are  “under 
limited  conditions  with  prac¬ 
tically  a  skeleton  crew”  in  Bras’ 
words.  Circulation  has  remained 
steady  with  about  92  percent  in 
newsstand  sales  for  the  daily  at 
15c  and  the  Sunday  at  25c. 

Einar  0.  Petersen  Jr.  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  He  was  on 
the  new  management  team  in 
1969  as  executive  vicepresident 
and  treasurer.  Bras,  who  became 
editor  of  the  paper  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  in  1969  when  the 
founder  and  editor-in-chief 
Stanley  Ross  was  ousted  in  a 
stock  proxy  battle  (E&P,  June 
28,  1969),  explained  he  moved 
into  management  “because  you 
can  buy  an  editor  but  manage¬ 
ment  in  this  situation  is  hard 
to  get.” 

Of  the  total  liabilities  of 
$867,499,  the  government  is  the 
main  creditor  for  more  than 
$300,000,  Bras  noted. 
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Decisions  -  Decisions  -  Decisions ! 


As  Production  Manager,  you  make  decisions  TODAY  that  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  stature  and  growth  of  your  total  operation  TOMORROW.  The 
alternatives  are  many:  the  right  choices  are  few. 

We  at  Tal-Star  know  the  decisions  you  must  make  regarding  your  au¬ 
tomation  requirements.  We  know  what  the  alternatives  are  and  how 
best  to  make  the  right  selection. 

Tal-Star — the  Production  Manager’s  best  friend  at  decision-making 
time! 

For  ideas  and  information  contact:  | 

TahStar 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

10  Lake  Drive 

Hightstown,  New  Jersey  08520 

(609)  443-1200 

Offices  a/so  in  New  York  City. 

Washington,  D  C. 


SEE  US  AT  ANPA/RI 


BOOTHS  821/916 


Region,  Va. 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

been  among  the  first  settlers 
when  building  began  in  1963.  All 
sorts  of  classes  and  less  formal 
groups  meet  regularly  to  study 
many  forms  of  the  arts  and 
guest  lecturers  are  brought  in 
frequently. 

There’s  also  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  and  two  little  theater 
groups,  though  these  are  ham¬ 
pered  somewhat  by  one  of  Hes¬ 
ton’s  unmet  needs — a  large  pub¬ 
lic  auditorium  where  they  can 
perform.  More  .schools,  including 
a  high  school,  are  in  the  plans, 
but  Heston  still  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  only  13,000  (actually  one 
of  its  charms)  as  compared  with 
a  projected  total  of  75,000,  and 
some  community  needs  will  come 
with  expanded  population. 

Next  to  the  beauty  and  clean¬ 
ness  of  the  place,  what  seems  to 
strike  newcomers  is  the  calm 
and  safety  which  come  in  part 
from  its  isolation.  No  one  that  I 
know  of  personally,  man  or 
woman,  is  afraid  to  walk  any¬ 
where  in  Heston  alone,  day  or 
night. 

As  in  most  places,  teenagers 


This  and  other  plans  for  the 
expansion  of  Heston  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  Gulf-Heston,  a 
branch  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Co.  which 
was  one  of  Hobert  Simon’s  orig¬ 
inal  backers.  It  took  over  Heston 
management  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  quality  Simon  was 
building  into  the  place  out- 
reached  the  income  to  pay  for 
that  quality. 

Technically,  Heston  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  of  Fairfax  County.  A 
rung  below  comes  the  He.ston 
Homeowners  Association  which 
deals  mostly  with  the  type  and 
cost  of  buildings  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  the  maintenance  of 
common  lands  and  the  upkeep  of 
recreational  facilities. 

Of  the  3,622  occupied  dw^ell- 
ing  units  in  Heston,  1,463  mostly 
apartments  and  townhouses,  are 
rental,  and  2,159  are  occupied 
by  their  owmers.  The  lowest  cost 
rental  units  range  from  $90  to 
$165  a  month  and  are  govern¬ 
ment-backed  apartments  for  low- 
income  families.  A  new  high  rise 
apartment  for  persons  62  and 
over  with  limited  income  rents 
for  from  $105  to  $130  per  month 
per  unit.  Garden  apartments 
are  from  $175  to  $295,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  size. 


of  the  Washington  papers  and 
the  New  York  Tim.es,  at  the 
Plaza  drug  store,  seem  extra¬ 
ordinarily  high. 

Hobert  Dawson,  31-year-old 
editor  of  the  Heston  Times,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Wooster,  in  Ohio,  readily  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  often  feels  hard 
put  to  keep  up  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual  level  of  his  readers,  “be¬ 
cause  frankly  a  lot  of  them  are 
about  three  times  as  educated  as 
I  am.’’ 

His  readers  are  not  too  much 
interested  in  Fairfax  County  af¬ 
fairs  outside  Heston,  so  his  pa¬ 
per  is  sharply  angled  toward 
Heston  doings.  And  these  doings 
can  take  on  a  pretty  elevated 
tone,  what  with  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Ph.D.s,  scientists,  top 
government  officials  and  garden 
variety  of  thinkers  taking  part. 

But  primarily  Heston  remains 
a  place  of  outdoor  physical 
beauty,  with  its  lakes  (unpol¬ 
luted)  for  fishing,  swimming 
and  sailing;  its  18  tennis  courts 
and  seven  pools;  two  golf 
courses,  excellent  cycling  paths 
and  a  riding  stable  that  can  ac¬ 
commodate  horse  shows. 

As  Dawson  puts  it:  “This  is 
simply  one  helluva  place  to  live.” 


John  Burby  is  editor 
of  National  Journal 

As  part  of  a  management  re¬ 
organization,  John  F.  Burby  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  Na¬ 
tional  Journal,  the  weekly  pub¬ 
lication  in  Washington  that  spe¬ 
cializes  in  analysis  of  federal 
decision-making,  and  Timothy 
B.  Clark  has  been  named  senior 
editor. 

Cliff  Sessions,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  information.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  had  been  editor 
of  the  National  Journal  since 
January,  1970.  Arch  Parsons, 
also  a  former  federal  informa¬ 
tion  officer,  has  been  with  the 
Journal  for  the  past  year  or 
more.  Sessions  and  Parsons  will 
retain  an  interest  in  the  CJenter 
for  Political  Hesearch,  which 
publishes  National  Journal,  and 
will  serve  as  consultants. 

Burby,  a  former  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown, 
of  California,  was  a  Nieman 
Fellow  at  Harvard,  1959-60;  has 
worked  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser,  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  as  Hawaii  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Time  Inc.  during  14 
years  in  journalism. 


have  kicked  over  the  traces  once  Another  high  rise  apartment. 


in  awhile  but  there  is  nothing  open  to  all,  offers  units  ranging 


of  the  violence  to  be  found  in 
cities  and  even  on  many  college 
campuses. 

The  center  of  social  activity 
at  the  present  is  at  Lake  Anne 
Plaza,  a  small  shopping  center 
around  the  end  of  a  lake,  which 
is  known  more  for  its  beauty 
than  its  spaciousness.  Its  old 
world  brick  buildings,  of  uni¬ 
form  design  and  color,  form  the 
most  striking  such  scene  in  this 
country  and  maybe  anyw'here, 
according  to  much-traveled  visi¬ 
tors  and  a  number  of  architects. 
A  second  shopping  center  has 
been  started  in  Hunters  Woods, 
a  section  of  Heston  devoted 
mainly  to  fairly  expensive  de¬ 
tached  homes.  It  is  due  for  com¬ 
pletion  in  July,  1972. 


from  $160  to  $350  per  month. 
Townhouses  rent  for  from  $305 
to  $340. 

The  price  range  of  townhouses 
and  patio  homes  is  from  $25,500 
to  $58,000  and  detached  homes 
run  from  the  mid  30s  to  the 
mid  $80s. 

Heston  is  a  community  of 
great  readers,  a  high  level  of 
education  and  a  high  income 
level.  It  also  votes  about  80  per 
cent  Democratic. 

In  43  percent  of  the  families 
both  husband  and  wife  have  col¬ 
lege  degrees.  The  average  mean 
income  per  household  is  $20,000. 

Of  the  roughly  3,500  individ¬ 
ual  homes  in  Heston,  2,500  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  weekly  Reston 
Times,  and  the  newsstand  sales 


How  sexual  activity 
affects  your  sleep. 


From  You  and  the  Doctors 


Frank  answers  to  everything  your  readers  want 
to  know  about  their  health,  featuring  medical 
opinions  of  a  round  table  of  doctors  selected  each 
week  from  the  nation's  top-rated  specialists.  Write 
or  call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York.  N . Y.  1 0036 
(212)556-1721 


WRITER  DEE  WEDEMEYER  of  the  Associated  Press  Living  Today 
Department  gracefully  pitches  during  a  Central  Park  softball  game 
(May  12).  The  AP  Wonderwomen  defeated  the  Westvaco  women, 
9-5,  in  Carousel  League  play. 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

5/19  5/24 


Berkey  Photo  11%  12 

Boise  Cascade  .  .  40yj  35yi 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg .  AS'/j  Mt^l% 

Cowles  Communications  .  I2'/|  12 

Crown  Zellerbach  34  34yi 

Cutler  Hammer  .  33  33’/! 

Dayco  Corp.  18%  17% 

Digital  Equipment  .  77%  ITIx 

Eastman  Kodak  .  81  79yi 

Eltra  Corp .  271/2  24% 

Fairchild  Camera  .  43yi  44% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  ICP/i  lOyi 

Gannett  Co.  47y8  47% 

Georgia  Pacific  .  52%  50’/! 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  .  51%  51 

Harris  Intertype  .  42%  41% 

Inmont .  12%  IIVj 

International  Paper  .  39  37% 

Kimberly  Clark .  34%  33 

Knight  Newspapers  .  .  40  41 

North  American  Rockwell  ..  27%  27yi 

Republic  Corp .  8%  7yi 

Richardson  Co .  13%  12% 

Singer  .  49% 

J.  W.  Thompson .  55%  54 

Time  Inc.  .  .  53%  53% 

Times  Mirror  .  48%  44y» 

White  Consolidated  .  22%  21% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  .  13%  I2yt 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  13%  12% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  25  24 

Media  General  .  34'%  33% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  18'%  18 

New  York  Times  .  28%  24'% 

PKL  Co.  4  3% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  20%  I9yi 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  17%  20'% 

Wood  Industries  .  22%  21 


Booth  Newspapers  . 

...  '39 

38% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  _ 

...  24 

23 

Cincinnati  Enouirer  . 

...  38 

38 

ComCorp.  . . 

...  4% 

4% 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

...  15% 

15 

Compuscan  . 

...  20 

19 

Ddtascan  . 

.  .  4% 

8 

Dow  Jones  . .  . 

...  44 

45% 

Doyle,  Dane  Bernbach  _ 

...  22% 

22'% 

Federated  Publications  .... 

...  45 

43'% 

Grey  Advertising  . 

...  13 

13 

Hurletron  . 

. . .  5% 

5% 

Oqilvy,  Mather  . 

...  32% 

32% 

Photon  . 

. . .  9% 

8% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

. . .  13% 

13% 

Ridder  Pubs . 

...  20% 

203/4 

Interpublic  Group  . 

...  24% 

22'% 

Multimedia  .  . 

...  29% 

28% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi 

...  7 

43/4 

B.  C.  Forest 

. ..  20% 

19% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

.  14% 

14 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  . 

23 

23% 

Southern  Press  . 

40% 

40 

Thomson  Newspapers  . . 

•  24% 

27% 

10-year  share  option 
given  to  agency  chief 

Mary  Wells  Lawrence,  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  Wells, 
Rich,  Greene  Inc.,  advertising' 
agency,  has  been  granted  a  10- 
year  option  to  buy  150,000  of 
the  firm’s  common  shares  at 
$20.50  each.  She  owns  100,000 
shares,  or  6.3%  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  stock,  after  having  sold 
110,850  shares  through  a  sec¬ 
ondary'  offering. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  reported  this 
week  that  the  agency’s  net 
profit  for  the  first  half-yeai* 
ended  April  30  was  about  85 
cents  a  share.  A  year  ago  the 
net  income  was  $900,761  or  57 
cents  a  share. 


Piihlishing  firms’ 
stock  sells  quickly 

Two  new  secondary  offerings 
of  stock  in  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  companies  were  oversub¬ 
scribed  this  week,  the  under¬ 
writing  firms  reported. 

The  425,600  common  shares 
offered  by  shareholders  of  Rid- 
der  Publications  Inc.  went  for 
$20,375  a  share,  according  to 
Lehman  Brothers  Inc.  None  of 
the  proceeds  ($8,671,600)  -will 
accrue  to  the  company. 

Those  selling  the  stock  in¬ 
cluded  Bernard  H.  Ridder  Jr., 
president,  who  reduced  his  hold¬ 
ings  of  outstanding  shares  from 
5.4%  to  about  5%. 

The  price  paid  for  760,000 
shares  of  Times  Mirror  Co. 
(Los  Angeles)  sold  by  foirmer 
minority  interests  in  Newsday 


was  reported  as  $44,875  for  a 
total  of  $34,105,000.  The  bene¬ 
ficiaries  are  two  nephews  and 
two  nieces  of  the  late  Alicia 
Patterson  Guggenheim. 

• 

Strong  on  Clay  board 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Thomson- 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Can¬ 
ton,  O.,  has  been  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Clay  Communications 
Inc.,  Charleston,  W.Va.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  Lyall  B. 
Clay  heads  the  organization 
which  publishes  the  Charleston 
Daily  Mail.  It  also  owns  and 
operates  W WAY-TV,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.C.,  and  KFDX-TV, 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  John  F.  Mc¬ 
Gee  is  president  of  Clay  Com¬ 
munications  Inc. 


Post  Corp.  adds  firm 
in  insurance  business 

Post  Corporation,  of  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  has  announced  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Sickler  £  Company  Inc. 
in  the  reinsurance  brokerage 
field. 

Operating  out  of  Indianapolis, 
the  firm  will  be  a  broker  for  all 
types  of  reinsurance  both  in  this 
country  and  in  the  international 
market. 

Post  is  a  diversified  company 
headquartered  in  Appleton  with 
interests  in  newspapers,  broad¬ 
casting  and  insurance.  Post’s 
other  insurance  firms  include 
All-Star  Insurance  Corp.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  an  excess-surplus  under¬ 
writer;  an  insurance  brokerage 
firm  on  the  West  Coast,  and  a 
premium  finance  company. 


This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  these 
securities.  The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 


^ot  a  7s(ete  Issue 


425,600  Shares 

Ridder  Publications,  Inc. 

Common  Stock 


Price  $20,375  per  Share 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  State  only  from  such 
of  the  several  Underwriters,  including  the  undersigned,  as 
may  lawftUly  offer  the  securities  in  such  State. 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  Lehman  Brothers 

Incorporated 

Blyth  &  Co.,  Inc.  The  First  Boston  Corporation  Drexel  Firestone 

Incorporated 

duPont  Glore  Forgan  Eastman  Dillon,  Union  Securities  &  Co. 

Incorporated  Incorporated 

Hornblower  &  Weeks-Hemphill,  Noyes  Kidder,  Peahody  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

hazard  Freres  &  Co.  Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co. 

MerrillLynch, Pierce, Fenner&Smith  Paine, Webber, Jackson&Curtis 

Incorporated 

Salomon  Brothers 


Stone  &  Webster  Securities  Corporation 


Dean  Witter  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Dominick  &  Dominick, 

Incorporated 

May  21,  1971. 


Bache  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


Incorporated 

Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Wertheim  &  Co. 
Clark,  Dodge  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Paribas  Corporation 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


PEOPLK  OKIENTEI) 

(lrui“  roiiikinM>ii 

When  an  old  pentleman  in  ago  Davis  has  remained  active 
Seymour,  Towa,  di^  a  while  ago,  in  the  military  through  the  re- 
and  a  relative  thanked  the  serve  system.  He  now  holds  the 
weekly  Sej/nwnr  Herald  for  hon-  reserve  status  of  Lt.  Colonel, 
oring  him  with  a  front  page  and  ironically  his  mobilization 
story,  Wayne  l>avis,  co-pub-  orders  have  him  listed  as  a  “field 
lisher  with  his  wife,  Jeanne,  de-  l)ress  cemsor.”  He  said  “it  cei-- 
clined  to  take  much  credit,  say-  tainly  is  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
ing,  “All  of  our  peoi)le  are  im-  desk.” 

portant  to  us.”  Journalism  in  Seymour,  Iowa, 

“All  of  our  peoide,”  to  the  i.sn’t  an  exciting  career,  and  no 
Davises  means  the  iklfi  residents  one,  the  Davises  included,  would 
of  Seymour  and  the  other  7,409  make  it  out  to  be.  Rut  for  them 
people  in  Wayne  County,  85  it’s  a  wonderfully  rewarding 
miles  south  of  Des  Moines.  way  of  life  and  they  wouldn’t 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  change  it  for  anything. 

Davis’s  people  are  diminishing  As  Mrs.  Davis  pointed  out, 
in  number  (the  county  popula-  “We  see  so  many  things  in  the 
tion  in  1960  was  9,800)  the  cir-  world  that  we  don’t  have  to 
culation  of  the  paper  grows  by  worry  about  here.  We  don’t  have 
50  or  60  each  year.  The  press  much  crime,  no  traffic,  no  free- 
run  last  week  was  1,704.  ways,  and  we  can  walk  to  work 

The  Iowa  Press  Association  from  our  home  five  blocks 
has  been  giving  out  its  highest  away.”  She  added  too  that  the 
award,  the  Master  Editor-Pub-  only  type  of  pollution  Seymour 
lisher,  for  the  past  39  years,  but  has  to  deal  with  is  the  visual 
never  to  a  man  and  wife  team,  variety.  The  publishing  couple 
and  only  once  to  a  woman.  Both  is  concerned  with  things  “look- 
traditions  were  disregarded  this  ing  nice,”  and  with  SejTnour 
year  when  the  coveted  award  keeping  up  with  progress  in 
was  given  to  the  Davises.  other  Iowa  communities. 

The  amusing  thing  is  that  i-  •  i 

neither  knows  specifically  what  ‘'‘•••oriaU 

they  won  the  award  for  because  l,i  fact,  that  topi 
they  had  no  idea  they  were  even  •  •  -  - 

being  considered  for  it,  (it’s  not 
a  voluntary  entry  type  of  com¬ 
petition). 

4,  ,  ,,  ..  “write  when  there’s  something 

\Im»  honorable  mention  .  ..  l  i.  •  ,  •  v 

to  write  about  basis,  which 

In  addition  to  the  Master  isn’t  too  often  in  Seymour. 
Editor-Publisher  award,  an  hon-  Rut  the  pair’s  opinions  have 
orable  mention  was  awarded  another  outlet  in  the  paper  in 
Mrs.  Davis  for  her  weekly  col-  Mi-s.  Davis’s  ~ 
umn  “Type  Pie,”  which  she  has  sometimes  chatty,  sometimes 
written  since  the  couple  bought  scolding,  sometimes  amusing, 
the  Herald  24  years  ago.  but  always  lively. 

Both  are  journalism  school 
graduates;  .she  from  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Iowa,  and  he  from  fill  space.  He  pointed  out  toi 
Principia  College  and  the  Uni-  that  the  paper  gets  a  prodigiou! 
versity  of  Missouri. 

Her  post-college  career  in 
newspapering  started  with  the  hamlets  throughout  the  county. 
Clarhida  (la.)  Herald  Journal.  “I  don’t  want  to  leave  one  these 
He  began  with  the  Albia  (la.)  ladies’s  work.  They’ve  worked 
Newspapers  as  a  news  editor  hard  so  naturally  I’d  rather 
then  moved  to  the  Moravia  (la.)  leave  my  own  material  out.  Any- 
Uuion,  which  he  leased  and  ran. 

At  that  point  he  met  his  wife- 
to-be. 

Their  marriage  was  six 

months  old  wl _ 

draft  notice  and  w. 
just  ended  World  War  II  as 
troop  information  officer  (and 
editor  of  his  regiment’s  paper) 


A  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  TEAM  for  the  first  time  won  the  Iowa 
Press  Association's  Master  Editor-Publisher  award  this  year.  The 
winners:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Davis,  co  publishers  of  the  Seymour 
Herald. 

Twins”  and  “Neighbors  Plowed  copy  and  helps  out  in  the  back 
for  Hospitalized  Dorr,”  are  com-  shop. 

mon.  The  Davises  have  two  chil- 

_iic  has  been  But  before  you  go  off  think-  dren,  neither  of  which  is  inter- 
the  theme  of  a  few  of  the  infre-  ing  Seymour  is  out  of  touch  with  ested  in  a  journalism  career, 
quent  editorials  Wayne  Davis  urban  America  consider  that  the  Their  son  Kenneth  Wayne  is 
has  written  for  the  pajjer.  His  question  of  the  week  recently  in  curiently  in  Army  intelligence 
editorial  writing  is  strictly  on  a  the  Herald’s  high  school  column  and  holds  a  masters  degree  in 
“write  when  there’s  something  was  “What  is  your  opinion  of  English  from  Columbia  Univer- 

‘hot  pants’?”,  a  topic  still  hotly  sity.  He  plans  to  get  his  Ph.D. 
debated  in  the  Nation’s  urban  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
centers.  By  the  way,  the  stu-  Their  daughter  Polly  is  going 
dents  and  faculty  members  ap-  into  her  junior  year  at  Drake. 
Type  Pie.  It’s  proved  of  them,  at  the  same  time  In  many  ways  the  Davises’ 
recognizing  them  as  just  resur-  offspring  are  typical  of  many 
rected  “short  shorts.”  of  the  younger  generation  from 

The  Davises  are  interested  in  that  part  of  the  country.  They 
Wayne  Davis  doesn’t  feel  the  offset  printing.  Not  because  they  gravitate  away  from  their  small 

want  to  convert  to  the  process  home  towns  towards  more  urban 
but  because  they  plan  to  buy  a  and  suburban  areas.  It  accounts 
secondhand  press  from  some  pa-  for  the  decrease  in  population  in 
per  that  does  convert  if  their  southern  Iowa.  Even  the  farm 
iT»  early  1900  Huber  flat-bed  press  land  is  getting  too  expensive  to 
ever  breaks  down  for  good.  entice  a  young  farmer  to  stick 
The  words  “for  good”  are  used  around  and  farm  the  land, 
because  the  press  has  had  two  The  Davises  understand  the 
major  breakdowns  in  the  time  trends.  They  say  of  Seymour 
the  couple  has  owmed  the  paper.  “We  think  it’s  a  wonderful  place 
way  I  use  that  as  an  excuse  not  On  one  occasion  Wayne  Davis  to  live,”  but  at  the  same  time 
to  write  editorials.”  packed  up  the  papier’s  four  say,  “These  little  towns  have 

Davis  spends  a  good  bit  of  his  chases,  some  sheets  already  little  to  entice  the  young  peo- 

_ time  editing  the  output  of  his  printed  on  one  side,  and  drove  pie.” 

'hen  he  got  his  ^vy  of  correspondents.  Most  of  50  miles  late  at  night  to  another  The  pair  see  some  hopie  in  the 
as  off  to  the  material  goes  into  lengthy  newspaper  with  a  similar  press,  establishment  of  a  factory  a 
a  descriptions  of  who-vnsited-who  The  other  time  he  was  able  to  few  miles  from  the  town.  They 
and  for  how  long.  But,  said  get  the  papier  printed  in  an  off-  hope  it  will  serve  to  keep  some 

_ _  _  .  Davis,  two  or  three  of  his  get  plant  using  page  proofs  of  of  the  youngsters  around. 

in  occupied  Germany.  After  his  stringers  occasionally  turn  out  the  Herald.  Meanwhile,  for  the  pieople  who 

dischai'ge  he  and  his  wife  ran  K^id  feature  material.  The  paper’s  only  other  full-  remain,  the  Herald,  in  Wayne 

the  Mille  Lae  Messenger  in  Isle  The  area  in  and  around  Sey-  time  employee,  a  linecaster  op-  Davis’s  eyes,  will  continue  to  act 

Minnesota  for  a  few  months,  mour  is  primarily  agricultural  erator,  doubles  as  a  pressman,  as  the  towm’s  medium  of  infor- 

then  bought  the  Herald  in  1947.  so  headlines  such  as  “Ralston  A  local  Tnatron,  who  works  mation.  “A  cohesive  force  in  the 

Although  discharged  25  years  Cows  Produce  Three  Sets  of  part-time,  writes  some  news  community,”  in  his  words. 
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KENT  COPPER  ROOM  was  dedicated  at  Indiana  University  May  16.  At  the  ceremonies  were, 
trom  left:  Paul  Miller,  president  of  the  Associated  Press;  Wes  Gallagher,  general  manager;  Mrs; 
Sarah  Cooper,  widow  of  AP's  GM  (1925-1943)  and  executive  director  (1943-1951);  and  Dr.  John 

W.  Ryan,  president  of  I.  U. 


Righting  wrong 
wins  award  for 
Richard  Oliver 

Richard  Oliver,  a  New  York 
Daily  News  reporter,  has  won 
Columbia  University’s  1971  Paul 
Tobenkin  Memorial  Award  for 
his  series  of  articles  which  led 
to  the  release  of  an  innocent 
man  convicted  by  Marine  court- 
martial  of  rape. 

Announcement  of  the  award 
was  made  by  Elie  Abel,  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Oliver  will  receive  $2.'j0  and 
a  certificate  for  “outstanding 
achievement  in  the  field  of  news¬ 
paper  writing  in  the  fight 
against  racial  and  religious 
hatred,  intolerance,  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  every  form  of  bigotry.” 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Oliver 
worked  as  a  copyboy  and  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  at  the  Daily 
News  before  becoming  a  UPI 
reporter  in  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  New  York, 
Saigon  and  Washington.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Daily  News  in 
1969  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Columbia’s  School  of  General 
Studies  and  its  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism. 

Honorable  mentions  for  the 
Tobenkin  Award  went  to  Kent 
Pollock  of  the  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post  and  to  a  team  of 
staff  reporters  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bidlethh. 

Pollock  was  cited  for  a  series 
on  Florida’s  Miccousukee  and 
Seminole  Indians.  He  spent  five 
months  on  a  project  that  “could 
lead  to  the  righting  of  the  many 
wrongs  the  Indians  have  suf¬ 
fered,”  the  judges  said. 

The  Bulletin  staff  was  cited 
for  its  section  on  “The  Blacks 
of  Philadelphia.” 

Dear  buys  weekly 

Dear  Publications  and  Radio 
Inc.,  Washington-based  firm  that 
owns  the  Elizabeth  City  (N.C.) 
Daily  Advance  and  other  news¬ 
papers,  has  purchased  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  City  (Va.)  Snn,  a  weekly, 
from  Beach  Publishing  Corp.,  of 
which  Sidney  S.  Kellam  is  pres¬ 
ident.  The  buyer  w^as  assisted 
by  Walter  B.  Grimes,  Washing¬ 
ton  media  broker. 

• 

Webster  Times  sold 

Webster  Times  Inc.,  owners 
of  the  Webster  (Mass.)  Times, 
has  been  sold  to  Arthur  J. 
Remillard  Jr.,  head  of  a  local 
insurance  agency.  The  seller 
was  John  J.  Lonergan.  The 
Times,  published  on  Wednesday, 
was  founded  in  1859  by  J.  A. 
Spaulding. 
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Paul  Miller  tells 
circulation  goals 

“The  outlook  is  bright  for 
the  continued  steady  growth  of 
newspapers,”  Paul  Miller,  chief 
executive  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 
told  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  May  18  at  Glean,  N.Y. 

“Newspapers  get  bigger  and 
better  every  year  and  so  does 
the  relative  importance  of  the 
circulation  function,”  he  said. 

“The  newspaper  business  now 
is  one  of  the  10  largest  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  fifth  largest  employer 
among  U.S.  Industries.  Circu¬ 
lation  revenues  are  contributing 
increasingly  to  newspaper  prof¬ 
itability.  Circulation  is  playing 
an  ever  more  important  role  in 
newspaper  success.” 

Miller  suggested  these  cir¬ 
culation  goals: 

“1.  Improve  delivery  service. 
For  every  complaint  I  see 
about  service,  I  suspect  I  hear 
a  good  word  said  or  written 
about  the  loyalty  and  dependa¬ 
bility  of  circulation  people, 
from  the  youngest  newspaper- 
boy  on  up.  However,  we  all 
know  much  remains  to  be  done. 

“2.  In  this  age  of  credit  cards 
and  charge  accounts,  we  have 
got  to  find  ways  to  ease  the 
customer’s  inconvenience  in 
paying. 

“3.  We  must  develop  and  en¬ 
courage  even  better  trained, 
better  motivated  people  with 
sales  ability  and  desire. 
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“4.  Circulation  record  keep¬ 
ing  must  be  improved. 

“5.  In  sum,  it’s  very  simple: 
All  you  have  to  do  is  provide 
better  selling,  better  delivery, 
and  better  collecting  —  all  at 
lower  cost.” 

Ronald  C.  Anderson,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
the  Tinies-Union  was  elected 
president  of  the  NYSCMA  to 
succeed  Edward  J.  Lynch,  Clean 
Times-Heruld. 

Other  officers  are:  Kenneth 
A.  Holloway,  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette;  Donald  Thompson, 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  and 
Dominick  Liberatore,  Water- 
town  Times,  vicepresidents;  and 
M.  Orville  Hoover,  Dunkirk  Ob¬ 
server,  secretary-treasurer. 

Archie  C.  Clarke,  Rochester 
Times-Union,  was  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  ICMA. 


Mankiewicz  will  work 
for  Senator  McGovern 

Frank  Mankiewicz  will  take 
leave  from  the  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  he  writes  with  Thomas 
Braden  for  the  Washington  Post 
and  become  a  staff  advisor  and 
consultant  on  public  relations 
and  political  organizing  for  Sen¬ 
ator  George  McGovern,  an¬ 
nounced  candidate  for  the  1972 
Democratic  nomination  for  Pres¬ 
ident.  Braden  will  continue  the 
column  which  is  distributed  by 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Mankiewicz  was  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  late  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  the  Senate  and  during 
the  1968  presidential  primaries. 
After  Kennedy’s  assassination 
he  worked  for  Senator  McGov¬ 
ern  during  the  South  Dakotan’s 
brief  bid  for  the  1968  nomina¬ 
tion  in  Chicago. 


The  girl  Bob  Dylan  left 
behind  in  Nibbing,  Minn. 

From  Sounds  of  the  Seventies  By  Milce  Jahn 

Mike  Jahn  is  a  seasoned  rock  music  critic  at  age  28. 

Old  enough  to  know  better.  Better  sounds  when 
he  hears  them.  His  weekly  column  takes  in  the  total 
young  music  scene  and  goes  behind  it,  too.  Write  or 
call  John  Osencnko  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)556-1721 
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Photographer  with  a  social  conscience 

JAC'.K  DYKINGA,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  award  to 
28-year-old  Jack  Dykinga,  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  may  serve  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  tliat  a  new  concept  of  news¬ 
paper  photography  is  taking 
hold. 

According  to  the  way  Dykinga 
carried  out  his  assignment 
makes  it  appear  that  he  and 
others  rebel  at  illustrating  the 
written  word  and  want  the  free¬ 
dom  to  record  what  they  see 
taking  place  around  them.  It 
also  is  evident  that  many  pho¬ 
tographers,  as  Dykinga,  have  a 
social  conscience  that  editors 
either  haven’t  perceived  or  are 
too  pressed  to  spot,  Dykinga 
said. 

He  said  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Dixon  and  Lincoln  (Ill.) 
State  Schools  for  the  retarded, 
where  he  took  the  photos  that 
won  him  the  Pulitzer,  without 
a  word  being  written.  He  walked 
from  cottage  to  cottage  at  the 
two  schools  until  he  had  what  he 
called  “an  honest  rendering  of 
what  exists.” 

Held  back  awhile 

With  him  was  Jerry  Watson, 
a  reporter  for  the  Sun-Times. 
They  went  to  the  schools  to 
“look  around  and  gather  ma¬ 
terial.”  Watson  supplied  the 
text  for  the  series  on  schools 
for  the  retarded.  Dykinga  said 
of  tlie  assignment: 

“We  didn’t  talk  much  as  we 
wandered  around.  There  wasn’t 
much  to  say.  The  most  vivid 
impressions  I  have  of  Dixon  and 
Lincoln  is  the  bombardment  of 
the  senses — smell,  sight,  touch, 
everything.  Jerry  knew  what  he 
needed,  and  I  knew  what  I 
wanted.” 


Dykinga  held  his  camera  back 
for  awhile  as  he  tried  to  get 
some  idea  of  what  kind  of  pic¬ 
tures  w'ould  be  good  to  record 
what  he  saw.  Nobody  told  him 
what  to  shoot  or  how  he  would 
“illustrate”  the  story,  since  it 
wasn’t  even  written  at  that 
point. 

He  thought  that  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  freedom  of  his  as¬ 
signment  led  to  his  prize-win¬ 
ning  photos,  adding: 

“Once  you  see  some  text,  you 
begin  working  out  certain  situa¬ 
tions  that  might  be  stilted.  If 
you  begin  with  preconceived 
ideas,  you  become  conditioned  to 
a  certain  approach.  I  like  to  feel 
the  situation  before  making  the 
pictures.” 

Dykinga  thinks  that  photog¬ 
raphy  has  been  “the  kid 
brother”  of  the  written  word. 
“And,”  he  says,  “maybe  rightly 
so  when  you  look  at  the  history 
of  phony  picture  setups.  But 
that’s  past  and  it  was  done  be¬ 
cause  of  technical  limitations  in 
equipment.  Sometimes  I  think 
the  type  of  assignments  we  get 
are  geared  to  the  old  days.  Now 
the  photographers  are  better 
educated  and  better  equipped  to 
work  faster  and  remain  rela¬ 
tively  unnoticed.  Maybe  more 
newspapers  should  realize  this 
and  use  the  potential  force  of 
pictures.” 

People  will  act 

Dykinga  said  he  is  interested 
in  bringing  about  change  and  he 
thinks  he  can  do  it  with  a  cam¬ 
era.  It’s  a  matter  of  recording 
what’s  there,  in  his  estimation. 

“A  photographer  could  go  into 
one  of  Chicago’s  housing  proj- 


JACK  DYKINGA  and  his  wife  receive  congratulations  from  Marshall 
Field  (right),  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  on  Jack's  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  feature  photography. 


EVICTION 


ects  and  let  his  camera  tell  it 
like  it  is,”  he  noted.  “It  seems 
to  me  that  people  who  are  living 
in  adverse  surroundings  lose 
hope  that  their  plight  will  ever 
be  discovered.  The  right  pic¬ 
tures  can  make  people  sit  up, 
take  notice  and  do  something.” 

Dykinga  remembers  a  series 
he  was  about  to  do  on  social 
w'orkers  and  their  welfare 
clients.  It  wasn’t  done  because 
the  administrators  felt  it  would 
be  bad  for  the  people  on  welfare. 
Of  this,  he  said:  “I  think  we 
could  have  done  more  for  the 
welfare  recipients  than  all  of 
the  administrators  put  to¬ 
gether.” 

Dykinga  received  the  1970  an¬ 
nual  sweepstakes  trophy  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
for  his  photographs  illustrating 
a  Sun-Times  series  by  reporters 
Watson  and  Sam  Washington  on 
deplorable  conditions  in  state 
mental  hospitals. 

In  1969  he  won  six  of  32 
awards  presented  to  the  Sun- 
Times  by  the  Chicago  Press 
Photographers  Association.  His 
work  has  been  included  in  the 
annual  Pictures  of  the  Year 


By  Jack  Dykinga 


exhibit  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  on 
nationwide  tour. 

Born  in  Chicago,  Dykinga  at¬ 
tended  colleges  in  Lisle  and 
Elmhurst,  Ill.  His  professional 
career  began  with  Metro  News 
and  he  was  a  photographer  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  a  year 
prior  to  joining  the  Sun-Times 
in  1965.  He  lives  with  his  wife, 
Margaret,  a  daughter  and  a 
son  in  suburban  LaGrange  Park, 
Ill. 


Police  and  fire  beat 
reporters  organize 

John  H.  Dorschner,  Miami 
Herald,  heads  a  newly  organized 
non-profit  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  media  people,  named  the 
American  Police  and  Fire  News 
Reporters  Association. 

The  association  goals  include 
creation  of  a  national  gallery  of 
accredited  news  reporters  whose 
credentials  will  be  honored  out¬ 
side  their  local  communities.  Of¬ 
fices  are  at  1100  N.E.  125th 
Street,  North  Miami,  Fla.  33161. 
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Dennis  Royle  of  AP 
dies  in  ’copter  crash 

Three  press  photographers  neath  the  waves. 


died  May  20  when  a  helicopter 
of  the  Royal  Navy  fell  into  the 
English  Channel.  Two  others 
were  injured.  The  newsmen 
were  covering  a  naval  exercise 
by  NATO  forces. 

The  dead: 

Dennis  Lee  Royle,  49,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  photographer  for 
28  years. 

Edward  Beer,  53,  British 
Press  Association. 

Guy  Blanchard,  59,  a  free¬ 
lancer  for  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co. 

A  United  Press  International 
photographer,  Roy  A.  Letkey, 
25,  suffered  a  broken  jaw  and 
other  facial  injuries.  The  other 
surviving  newsman  was  Joe 
Hardy,  Southern  Commercial 
Television. 

In  1952,  Royle  watched  and 
recorded  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  maritime  dramas 
ever  to  catch  the  imagination 
of  the  newspaper-reading  pub¬ 
lic,  the  sinking  of  the  Flying 
Enterprise. 

Through  13  days  of  winter 
weather  in  the  eastern  Atlantic, 
Capt.  Kurt  Carlsen  defiantly 
stuck  to  the  bridge  of  his  list¬ 
ing  American  freighter,  intent 
on  getting  her  to  port. 

With  two  AP  reporters, 
Royle  sat  out  the  waiting  hours 
aboard  a  pitching  tug.  They 
were  the  only  news  team  there 
when,  in  the  fading  light  of  a 
January  evening,  Carlsen  and 
his  aide,  Kenneth  Dancy, 
jumped  to  safety  and  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Enterprise  finally  slid  be- 

Bernie  Boston  named 
as  chief  photographer 

Bernie  Boston,  photojoumalist 
for  the  Washington  Star,  has 
been  named  chief  photographer. 
Working  with  picture  editor 
John  Rosson,  he  will  direct  the 
paper’s  13-member  photographic 
staff. 

Boston  has  been  a  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  since  1967,  when  he 
came  from  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News.  He  has  won  a  num¬ 
ber  of  awards  for  his  pictures, 
including  prizes  in  the  White 
House  News  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  position  of  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  was  newly  created  in  an 
effort  to  better  communications 
between  the  photographers  and 
the  newsroom,  and  to  improve 
photographic  usage  in  the  paper. 


Another  remarkable  series  of 
pictures  came  last  year  from  a 
visit  to  Biafra  during  the  Ni¬ 
gerian  civil  war.  Royle  came 
across  600  sick  and  starving 
children,  some  too  weak  even 
to  crawl. 

He  said  at  the  time:  “It  is 
the  most  dreadful  sight  I  have 
ever  had  to  photograph.” 

In  April  1960,  Royle  was  on 
the  spot  at  a  South  African 
country  showground  when  a 
would-be  assassin  fired  two  bul¬ 
lets  into  Prime  Minister  Henrik 
Verwoerd. 

Royle’s  picture  of  the  prime 
minister,  blood  streaming 
through  fingers  clutched  to  his 
head,  went  around  the  world. 
Verwoerd  survived,  only  to  die 
at  the  hands  of  another  assas¬ 
sin  six  years  later. 

• 

Paper  is  established 
for  Michigan  Indians 

A  newspaper  to  serve  Michi¬ 
gan  Indians  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Organization  of 
North  American  Indian  Stu¬ 
dents  (ONAIS)  at  Northern 
Michigan  University. 

The  Nishnawbe  News,  the 
first  newspaper  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  interests  of  Indians 
throughout  Michigan  and  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes  areas,  will 
be  issued  monthly.  Nishnawbe 
is  a  term  meaning  Indian 
which  is  found  in  nearly  all 
languages  of  Indian  peoples  in 
the  Great  Lakes-Midwest  re¬ 
gion. 

ONAIS  has  named  Michael 
J.  Wright,  a  freshman  at  NMU 
from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  as  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  is  a  Chippewa 
and  a  member  of  the  Original 
Band  of  Chippewas  at  the  Sault. 

Roslynn  McCoy,  a  junior 
from  Westland,  president  of 
ONAIS,  said  that  other  staff 
members  will  be  appointed  from 
among  American  Indian  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  NMU  campus. 

The  paper  will  feature  edu¬ 
cational  and  informative  ma¬ 
terial  and  other  items  of  in¬ 
terest  to  Indians,  and  it  will 
be  an  autonomous  publication 
of  ONAIS.  In  addition  to  the 
ONAIS  staff,  Indian  reporters 
will  be  located  in  many  areas 
of  the  state. 

The  editorial  office  for  the 
Nishnawbe  News  is  located  at 
214  Kaye  Hall,  Marquette, 
Mich.,  49855. 
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Stkrling  E.  Graham,  79,  re¬ 
tired  (1962)  president  of  Forest 
City  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
teams  at  Stockholm  in  1912; 
joined  Plain  Dealer  as  ad  sales¬ 
man  in  1924,  became  advertising 
manager  in  1934,  general  man¬ 
ager  in  1943  and  president  of 
the  publishing  company  in  19').‘1; 
May  24. 

*  ♦  * 

Kobkrt  C.  Mn.i.AR,  71,  retired 
(1967)  president  of  Florida  Pub- 
li.shing  Co.  and  general  manager 
of  the  Jacksonville  Journal  and 
Florida  Tiines-Jhiioji ;  former 
president  of  the  Southern  News- 
pa))er  Publishers  Association; 
May  24. 

♦  *  ♦ 

riiARi.Es  C.  WooD.sox  Sr.,  74, 
owner  of  newspaper  interests  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas;  father  of 
Ren  .Tores  Woodson,  publisher 
of  the  Del  Rio  Herald;  May  2.3. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lori.SE  Beane  Barnhart,  92, 
former  owner  (1929-19.76)  of  the 
Goshen  (Ind.)  Democrat ;  Mav 
10. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ricardo  .Alvarez,  .73,  director 
of  United  Press  International 
in  Argentina  for  the  past  18 
years;  May  18. 

'  *  *  ♦ 

Charles  Bowman  Swartz, 
64,  newsman  in  Arkansas  and 
Washington,  D.C.  before  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1962;  May  17. 

*  *  *  ' 

Paitl  E.  IvILLEY,  .')7,  Cleveland 
Press  reporter  for  40  years; 
May  17. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  I.  I.ewis,  74,  retired 
photograjdier  of  the  Flan  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Evening 

Trihnne;  May  9. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  J.  Howard  Wood,  72, 
wife  of  the  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Tribune 
Company,  Chicago;  May  18. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Roy  Bailey,  88,  retired  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Salina  (Kans.)  Journal  (from 
1911  to  1949) ;  May  1.5. 


Thomas  K.  Smith,  69,  retired 
(1959)  telegraph  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner;  ear¬ 
lier  a  reporter  for  the  Alaska 
Chronicle  in  Ketchikan  and  foi^ 
eign  correspondent  in  Far  East 
for  the  New  York  Times;  May 
20. 

*  »  * 

Mrs.  Helen  Sullivan  Jones, 
71,  wife  of  Jo.seph  L.  Jones,  re¬ 
tired  UPI  vicepresident;  May 

17. 

♦  ♦  * 

Rene  Mac  Coll,  66,  chief  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Dailg  Express;  former  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun  reporter  and  British 
Ministry  of  Information  officer 
in  New  York;  May  20. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  R.  Peer,  65,  former 
New  York  City  newspaperman 
and  press  secretary  to  former 
Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner;  May 

18. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Rits.sell  Greenijie,  64,  broad¬ 
cast  editor  of  the  .Associated 
Press  at  Minneapolis;  May  15. 

♦  *  * 

Earl  C.  Sandmeyer,  60,  re¬ 
tired  (1966)  public  relations 
vicepresident  of  the  Chemical 
Bank  in  New  York;  former  fi¬ 
nancial  writer  for  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Tinies-Union  and  Keiv 
York  Herald  Tribune;  May  14. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  D.  Horan,  46,  court¬ 
house  reporter  for  the  Colinnlms 
(0.)  Evening  Dispatch;  May  16. 

♦  »  ♦ 

.Anne  Merrill,  100,  World 
War  I  correspondent  for  several 
Canadian  newspapers;  author 
of  a  column  about  birds  in  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail;  May  2. 

*  ♦  » 

Joseph  Haas,  41,  book  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Dailg  News  since 
March  22;  formerly  associate 
editor  of  Panorama  weekend  sec¬ 
tion;  May  2. 

♦  «  I* 

T.  E.  Moriarty,  53,  former 
assistant  city  editor,  W orcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
who  last  worked  for  Newsday; 
May  .5. 


Some  common  drugs  to 
ovoid  when  pregnant. 

From  You  and  the  Doctors 

Frank  answers  to  everything  your  readers  want 
to  know  about  their  health,  featuring  medical 
opinions  of  a  round  table  of  doctors  selected  each 
week  from  the  nation’s  top-rated  specialists.  Write 
or  call  John  Osenenko  collect  for  rates  and  availability. 

The  New  York  Times  Special  Features 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 0036 
(212)556-1721 


Frank  Conniff, 
Hearst  writer 
and  editor,  dies 

Frank  Conniff,  57,  Hearst 
Newspapers  writer  and  editor 
of  the  shortlived  World  Journal 
Tribune,  died  May  25  in  the 
Mary  Manning  Walsh  nursing 
home  in  New  York.  He  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  stroke  four  years  ago 
after  the  closing  of  the  WJT, 
but  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  was  a  heart  attack. 

Conniff  began  his  career  as  a 
copy  boy  at  the  Daiibury 
(Conn.)  News  Times  and  moved 
to  the  Neiv  York  Joumial  in  the 
middle  1930s  as  a  sports  writer. 
He  also  covered  police  stories 
and  trials.  He  reported  the  war 
in  Europe  for  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  and  narrowly  escaped 
death  when  a  landing  craft  on 
which  he  was  riding  with  an  al¬ 
lied  force  of  Senegalese  came 
under  fire  from  German  shore 
batteries  on  the  island  of  Elba 
and  sank.  He  swam  ashore 
against  a  rough  tide. 

Conniff  became  a  member  of 
the  Hearst  Task  Force  with 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr. 
and  J.  Kingsbury  Smith  and  in 
1955  their  report  of  the  power 
change  in  the  Kremlin  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize.  Conniff  was 
named  national  editor  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  in  1958  and 
worked  from  Washington.  When 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
the  World-Telegram  &  Sun  and 
the  Journal  joined  to  create  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  he  was 
appointed  editor. 

In  a  race  for  Congress  from 
Westchester  County  in  1964, 
Conniff,  a  Democrat,  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Ogden  Reid,  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  the  former  publisher  of 
the  Herald  Tribune. 

Conniff  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  four  sons  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter;  two  brothers  and  a  sister. 


Guild  strike 
closes  down 
Newark  News 

The  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening 
News  suspended  publication 
May  26  after  editorial  staffers 
walked  out  and  craft  unions 
honored  their  picket  line. 

The  North  Jersey  Newspaper 
Guild  (ANG)  won  the  right  to 
bargaining  for  the  News  group 
last  February,  shortly  after  the 
newspaper  was  purchased  by 
Media  General  Inc.,  a  Rich¬ 
mond-Based  Holding  Company, 

Douglas  Eldridge,  chairman 
of  the  News  unit,  said  171 
Guild  members  struck  w'hile 
about  50  editorial  staffers  who 
had  not  joined  the  union  went 
to  work  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Management’s  plan  to  publish 
on  Thursday  were  thwarted 
when  members  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  unions  stayed  out. 

Layoffs  fought 

Contract  negotiations  became 
stalemated  on  wage  issues  and  a 
request  by  management  for  a 
provision  that  would  result  in 
elimination  of  50  newsroom  jobs 
in  the  next  six  months.  The 
guild  refused  to  make  staff  re¬ 
duction  procedures  a  part  of  the 
contract.  Management  offered 
to  pay  one  w'eek  severance  for 
each  year  of  employment  to 
those  who  I’esigned. 

Bruce  Mair,  president  of  the 
News,  said  the  company’s  wage 
proposal  called  for  reporter 
scales  of  $220  the  first  year, 
$235  in  the  second  year  and 
$250  in  the  third  year  of  the 
contract.  The  guild,  seeking  a 
top  minimum  of  $290  in  the 
third  year,  said  salaries  for  the 
238  news  department  employes 
have  ranged  from  $120  to  $300 
a  week. 


S400,000  property 
bid  is  thrown  out 

A  $400,000  bid  by  a  real  estate 
investor,  Benjamin  Smith,  for 
the  property  of  the  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen-News  was  re¬ 
jected  by  bankruptcy  referee. 

The  trustee,  George  T.  Goggin, 
said  the  amount  was  too  low'  to 
cover  the  $692,000  owed  the 
mortgage  holder  and  the  U.S. 
government.  The  Citizen-News 
ceased  publication  last  August 
after  filing  a  receivership  peti¬ 
tion. 

In  a  court  auction  Ben  Slav- 
kin,  a  Los  Angeles  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  dealer,  paid  $13,500  for 
the  Citizen-News  press  and  $32,- 
948  for  the  mastheads  of  the 
daily  and  its  affiliated  weeklies. 


According  to  a  stock  offering 
prospectus  filed  with  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission, 
the  Newark  News  had  a  net  loss 
of  $179,219  for  1970  and  a  net 
loss  of  $478,005  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  Average 
circulation  for  w'eekday  issues 
had  dropped  to  239,965  in  1970 
and  Sunday  edition  sales  went 
down  to  387,110.  Five  years 
ago  the  figures  were  266,660 
and  432,253  respectively.  The 
weekday  price  was  raise<l  re¬ 
cently  from  10  cents  to  15  cents 
a  copy. 

The  Richmond  Times  Dis¬ 
patch  and  News  Leader,  also 
ow'ned  by  Media  General  have 
continued  to  publish  without 
union  printers  who  went  out  on 
strike  March  31. 
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L 


classifier 

section 

1 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

APPRAISERS-CONSVLTANTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  i 
70Ee8.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67664  | 

SEMI-WEEKLY  —  4,400  circulation  — 
nets  $28,000;  offset;  attractive  locale.  ! 
$25,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806.  ! 

(714)  533-1361.  ! 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

AVAILABLE 

-  i 

,  i 

COMPLBTTE  LP  JOB  SHOP  of  news- 
pajH'r  going  offset.  Good  accounts, 
good  equipment  and  potential  in  Win-  ! 
Chester,  Mass.  Asking  $20,000;  terms. 
Call  C.  Peter  Jorgensen  (617)  643- 

7900. 

Printing  Facilities.  Write:  i 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

72-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY  for  sale  with¬ 
in  60  miles  of  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Grossing  $54,000  on  newspaper 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

alone,  including  shopping  guide.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  increase  gross 
with  addition  of  job  printing,  other 
publications.  Asking  $27,000.  Box  735, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8063  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33516.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

CALIFORNIA  exclusive  offset  weekly, 
grossing  $210,000.  earning  $45,000. 
Price  $210.000 — $70,000  down  required. 
Send  financial  references.  Because  of 
the  exceptionally  attractive  locale  and 
near  perfect  climate,  this  newspaper 
should  sell  to  first  one  seeing  it.  Do  not 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (206)  262-2411 

l)e  among  those  disappointed.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  News[)aper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 
92806. 

I-A  TTf  t  Tl  -  T  I  Tirx-W  1  -UTT  1  r  11  X  T  1-1 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868. 

for  sale  in  one  of  Maine’s  highest  per 
capita  income  area;  free  of  all  debts; 
growing  steadily.  Paid  circulation  3,000. 
Price  $35,000;  accept  $15,000  down; 
owner  willing  to  finance  balance.  Re¬ 
ply  Box  728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEL  HODEXL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 

1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

HaHGAIW-MIN  UED  7  Solid  old  unop¬ 
posed  weekly,  lively  3,000  town  in  Zone 
2.  Gross  $38,400;  owner’s  profit  $12,500, 
sulistantial  increase  logical.  Price  $32.- 
500  including  building;  $10,000  down 
handles.  Write  fully.  DIAL,  1503  Naz¬ 
areth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Box  609.  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  new8pai>ers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 

Houston,  "rexas — ^77005 

Ph:  (713)  664-9414 

MASSACHUSETTS  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
in  beautiful  sea  coast  town,  world  fa¬ 
mous  art  center.  Complete  cold-tyi>e 
composing  department.  Gross  aliout 
$25,000  now  and  growing.  Price  $22.- 
500.  The  Rockport  Eagle,  Rockixirt. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Mass.— Uiyet).  Fh:  (617)  &46-3902. 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vemon  V.  Paine 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 

305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

OHIO  OFTSET  WEEKLIES  using  cen- 
tral  plant:  fine  communities.  1971  pro- 
jectefl  gross  $85,000 :  underdeveloped. 
Priced  $68,500 — $20,000  down.  Robert 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

N.  Bolitho.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133, 
Em|M>ria.  Kans.  66801. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pai)er  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-3367 

Southern  New  England.  Ideal  for  hus- 
liand/wife  combination.  Earnings  easily 
$25,000  yearly  minimum.  Box  749,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 

ENJOY  THE  WEST  and  the  great  out 
of  doors;  Idaho  county-seat  offset  week- 
i  ly;  $.37M  with  $nM  down.  Bill  King 
Associates.  2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden, 
Colo.— 80401. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

in  Eastern  States 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Niitional  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

WISCONSIN  COUNTY-SEAT  offset 
weekly;  population  4,900;  grossing 
$99,100;  terms.  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Krehbie'.-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia. 

1  K.ans.- -66801. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

i  NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspaiters 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 

2026  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345. 

\  NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  expert- 
;  enced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situa^  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
;  up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Eklitor  &  I^b- 
lisher.  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  COUNTY-SEAT 
offset  weekly  Zone  6.  Priced  below 
$109,000  gross  for  quick  sale.  Can  net 
to  30%.  Good  staff.  Qualified  buyers 
only.  Investigate  this  one!  Box  680, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

QUALIFIED  BUYEStS  CALLING  daily 
for  weeklies,  $60M  up,  and  dailies.  Let 
us  get  top  dollar  for  your  paper.  Jim 
Southern,  Broker,  6329  Ash,  Raytown, 
Mo.— 64133. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  NE3WSMEN  seek  in- 
terestins,  profitable  weekly  or  daily. 
Prepared  to  pay  up  to  $50,000  down 
or  more  for  fine  property.  Pull  details, 
please.  Replies  confidential.  Box  679. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  BROKER 
Currently  listing  more  than  90  bonafide 
buyers  looking  for  your  top  weekly  or 
daily.  Ridge  Rd.,  Hardwick,  MA. — 
01037. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PART  OR  ALL  of  a  weekly  or  (very) 
small  daily  wanted  by  versatile,  prac¬ 
tical  teacher-free  lancer  in  Northern 
Cialifornia.  Wants  to  deal  now— move 
Sept.  1.  Box  763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  j 

ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 

COMPUTERIZED  DISPATCH?  Maybe. 
Meanwhile,  file/find  with  HANsystem, 
3444  Country  Club,  Meilina,  OH-442r)6. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

“YOU,  YOUR  CHILD  &  SCHOOL" 
Spotlight  on  e<lucation  what  parents 
should  know.  Distril>ute<l  by  UPI  and 
CNS  over  10  years.  Now  offered  as  500- 
word  weekly  for  $25-a-month.  Reader 
questions  answered.  Contact  David  Ny- 
dick,  22  Lesley  Drive.  Syosset,  N.Y. — 
11791 ;  or  (516)  681-4161. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOV  ING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


'  TV  EDITORIAL  SERVICE 

j  TV  PROGRAM  MINI-TAB  (8'  x  10') 

I  — a  real  money-maker  and  circulation 
builder;  completely  printed  and  bound : 
j  very  reasonable.  Write  for  samples. 

FREE  PRESS  PAPER.S,  Phillipsburg, 
I  N.J.-0S865. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
I  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

GOING  OFFSE! — Available  September 
1.  Complete  daily  plant.  Now  producing 
I  22-page  average.  8  Intertypes  (4  with 
teletypes)  and  all  auxiliary  equipment, 
I  including  stereo.  Good  Condition. 

I  FOR  SPECIFIC  INFORMA'nON 
I  ON  ANY  OR  ALL  EQUIPMENT, 
call  or  contact 
Roland  Weiss 
Pekin  Daily  Times 
Pekin.  Illinois — 61554 
(AC  309)  346-1111 


GOING  OFFSETT — Entire  Plant  of  let¬ 
terpress  equipment  must  be  sold. 
Model  35,  14,  6,  31  Meteor  6  Linotype; 
Elrod,  2-Hammond  saws;  proof  presses; 

I  Kluge  auto  job  press;  Scan-A-Graver; 

I  Fairchild  perforator,  model  62977  Lud- 
,  low  (complete  with  type)  ;  16-page  Du- 
j  plex  Tubular  press;  Shava:;  Scorcher; 
mat  roller ;  radial  and  plate  routers; 
stereo  equipment;  magazines;  assorted 
fonts  of  type.  You  name  it.  we  have  it. 
Write  Box  247,  Nevada.  Mo.  64772. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

I  ALL  YOU  NEED  for  Lino-Intertype, 
Ludlow :  Ask  Bert  Vandermeer,  2408 
I  E.  Louisa,  Seattle,  Wa  98102. 


PHOTON  713-10,  complete  with  8 
lenses  6  to  36  point,  film  canister, 
drum.  Can  include  6  film  strips.  E!k- 
cellent  condition.  Original  owner. 
Harry  Green.  Jr.,  The  Record  Stock- 
man,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  16008,  Denver, 
Colo.— 80216.  Ph:  (303)  892-5551. 


FOR  SALE 
Available  Now! 


) 


% 


Linotype  Elektrons,  (2),  Ser. 
No's.  72282  &  72288,  equipped 
identically  with  four  full  length 
magazines,  six  pocket  mold 
disk  with  six  alternating  molds, 
TOU  75  high  speed  Fairchild 
operating  units,  Mergenthaler 
hydraquadder,  Shaffstall  mat 
detectors,  metal  feeder,  all 
standard  equipment.  These 
machines  well  maintained,  in 
above  average  mechanical  con¬ 
dition.  Your  inspection  invited. 
Priced  for  imm^iate  sale! 


For  further  information,  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
AC  816  221-7060 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


EXCELLENT 

HOT  MEfAL  EQUIPMENT 
I  Comet^2  mag.,  4  alternating  molds, 

I  high  speed  T.O.U.  mat  detector  star 
quadder.  Model  F,  Margard  metal  feed- 
j  er,  200-250  V.A.C.  micro  pot,  matrica 
include  6-%  Spartan  book  with  heavy, 
i  9  pt.  240  Corona  with  bold  face  #2. 
Vandercook  SP25  Test  Press  with  Std. 
equipment  including  type  “A"  rollers 
(V.C.  115-60-1)  968"  bed,  11  degreea— 
.070  Cylinder,  truck  ht.  38-%",  Pressure 
ink  well  with  fast  dry  ink.  Positive 
Lockup  Bar,  3"  Vibrator  for  ink  Drum. 

I  Premier  Rotary  Shaver,  S/N  102364567 
i  Big  Chief  Remelt  PHirnace,  S/N  1323^ 
with  dumper  and  16  water  cooled  pig 
j  molds.  230  V.A.C.  4  scrap  trucks. 

20  Fonts  of  72  Chan.  Mats  in  Split 
Mag. 

Justape  Computer  with  spare  reader 
and  punch  in  excellent  condition  and 
was  in  operation  up  to  conversation. 
Any  offer  will  be  considered. 

Contact:  Maxie  Adams  or  P.  Kohl. 
Kingsport  Publishing  Corporation,  701 
:  Lynn  Garden  Drive,  Kingsport,  Ton- 
:  nessee,  37662. 


compugraphic 

Model  4961— Models  2961. 
Available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  and  installation.  Un¬ 
conditional  factory  warranty. 
Unbelievable  savings! 

For  further  informatipii,  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
AC  816  221-9060 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


AL.L  MODEtfi  I 

Linotypes — Intertypes — L<iHlows  I 

PRINTCRAFT  RSyRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

VARITYPER  latest  model  1010  electric 
keyboard  1969.  Sets  8-13  pt.  Excellent. 
$2000  off  price  at  $2760.  Mirror- 
Recorder,  Stamford,  N.Y. — 12167.  (607)  ! 

652-7303.  ; 

GOING  OFTSET — Computerized  Type- 
settinc  System  for  sate.  Two  years  in 
operation.  Hitthly  modified  Justape  Jr. 
main  frame.  Second  logic  frame  con¬ 
taining  core  memory,  auto  capitaliza¬ 
tion  system,  wire  stripping  system, 
cancel  word  system  and  direct  key- 
boaixi  input  (no  tape).  Six  station  al- 
loter.  4  Model  BRPE-18  perforator 
units,  and  many  other  features.  Avail¬ 
able  about  September  1,  1971.  Price 
$S.500. 

For  information  on  other 
features  and  extra  hardware 
Call  or  contact 

Lyle  Fawer  I 

PF.KIN  DAILY  TIMES 
Pekin.  Illinois  61554 
(AC  309-346-1111) 

LINOTYPE  COMETS 
Ser.  No.'s  13S0  and  589.  Each  equipped 
with  two  magazines,  four  alternating 
molds,  high  speed  ITS  oi>erating  unit, 
electric  pot.  Shaffstall  mat  detector,  all 
standard  equipment.  Above  average. 

For  further  informaiion,  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  61108 
AC  816  221-9060 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  | 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


JUSTAPE  COMPUTER  (SR)  Com¬ 
plete  with  BRPE  punch,  2  readers 
spare  parts,  all  in  excellent  condition 
original  cost  over  $25,000.  Now  Only 
$3,950.  Call  John  DeRosa  collect  (803) 
582-4511.  Herald  Journal,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.— 29301. 


MAILROOM 

MODEL  4400  ELLIOTT  addressing 
machine  with  selector  and  dic-strip 
attachment;  model  1560  electric  feeder 
W  Elliott  4400 ;  4  cabinets,  each  100 
trays,  for  Elliott  stencils;  Royal  elec¬ 
tric  stencil  cutter.  $2,500  for  all. 
Economist  Newspapers,  5959  S.  Har¬ 
lem.  Chicago.  (312)  686-8800,  Ext.  241. 

IXSERTOMATIC  STUFFING  XIACHIN* 
2-station.  Excellent  condition.  Bargain 
price.  G.  .A..  P.O.  Box  37.  Murfrees¬ 
boro.  N.C.— 27855.  Ph:  (919)  398-4101, 
ext.  29. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONETY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers'  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  SU.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010 


SHRINK  FILM 

I>iwest  prices  in  U.S.A.  on  Polyfilm 
for  magazine,  newspaper,  bundle-wrap¬ 
ping  through  heat  tunnels.  Freight  paid 
on  5,000#  orders. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  | 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


MIEHLE  printing  press  U-50,  14  x  20 
size,  fair  condition;  CJhandler  &  Price 
10  X  15  hand-feed,  old,  extra  good 
condition :  Kodak  Verifax  Copier,  needs 
new  glass.  Journal-Tribune,  Box  226, 
Marysville,  Ohio — 43040. 

BARGAIN ! 

REDUCED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
Dycril  Plant  (complete) — 20  x  24  Multi- 
lith  Press  with  chain  delivery;  model 
810  Headliner.  S.  Henry,  Greater 
Detroit  Pub.  5220  Oakman,  De- 

troit,  Mich.— 48126.  Ph :  1-313-846-8000. 

FOR  SALE:  Linotypes,  models  5,  8, 
14.  28,  33;  Hammond  thin  saw  and 
Hammond  rule  saw ;  Schaeffer  18"  plas¬ 
tic  base  wax  coater ;  three  page  storage 
cabinets;  two  Hamilton  ad  make-up 
tables.  Best  offer  takes.  Contact  Louis 
Cashman,  Vicksburg  Evening  Post. 
Vicksburg,  Miss. — 39180.  (AC  601)  636- 
4545. 

ROUTER,  double  plate ;  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate;  80-page  Hoe  press.  Will  sell 
in  sections  or  take  it  all  at  bargain 
price.  .5-ton  Metal  pot.  Write  B.  J. 
.Abraham.  3626  Bouton  Dr.,  Lakewood, 
Calif.— 90712. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  pert  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Coil  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4465 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio— 44313 


11  hpit  you  open  your  tiptr  plant  ,  .  « 

Sell  your  used 
newspaper  machinery 
with  E&P  classified 

^  till  fan  roftivfr  stmio  nf  tlio  f«)8l  of  \niir  iifw 
plant  by  sfl1in<i  ynnr  usod  uinl  iin  longer 
needed  press,  stereo,  eoinposing  or  engraving 
department  equipment  through  the  elassified 
pages  of  KDITOR  &  PL  BLISHKR. 

riiere's  a  ready  market  for  yonr  nsetl  equip¬ 
ment,  too.  Smaller  newspapers  with  growing 
paiiLS  weeklies  gniwing  into  dailies,  and  ex¬ 
panding  operations  are  lotiking  for  eost-saving 
methods  of  expansitm.  The  tight  eeononi\  has 
publishers  looking  for  good  buys  in  u.-^ed  equip¬ 
ment.  Alayhe  you  ha\e  just  what  they're  look¬ 
ing  for. 

K&P  elassified  atlvertising  is  modestly  jirieed, 
and  has  a  gtMul  reeord  of  results  for  advertisers. 
Plan  now  to  semi  <»ff  your  copy  for  two  or 
three  insertions.  See  the  rates,  as  low  as  S1.60 
per  line,  in  the  rate  box  found  in  the  elassified 
.section.  Then  all  you  have  to  do  is  write  your 
ad.  send  it  to  E&P,  or  phone  (212)  752-7050. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

8.50  Third  venue,  INew  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Arizona 
offset  weekly.  Aggressive  advertising 
background  (strong  in  ideas,  layout 
and  sales).  (Community  involvement  a 
must.  We  need  talent,  dedication,  hard 
work.  Write  fully.  Box  715,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


PERSONNEL 

EXECUTIVE 


At  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass., 
there's  a  place  in  top  management  for 
the  right  person  to  set  up  and  direct  a 
personnel  department.  We  think  that’s 
where  a  personnel  executive  belongs, 
with  a  full  role  in  shaping  procedures, 
policies  and  administration,  it  won't  be 
a  cake-walk,  starting  with  the  inter¬ 
view.  We’ve  got  a  staff  of  more  than 
300  good  people  who  deserve  the  best  in 
j»ersonnel  administration  and  we're  de¬ 
termined  they’ll  have  it.  If  you’re  in  a 
rut  or  stymi^  where  you  are,  we’d  like 
to  talk  with  you — here,  there  or  at 
NPRA  in  Dallas.  Write  in  confidence 
to  R.  D.  Allen,  General  Manager,  or 
call  collect  (617)  472-7000. 

C4)NT  ROLLER  for  progressive  M-El-S 
Zone  3  publications.  We  seek  a  strong 
financial  analyst  with  a  proven  back¬ 
ground  in  modern  creative  management. 
EDP  knowledge  for  business  application 
essential.  Excellent  salary  and  growth 
potential  for  aggressive,  result-oriented 
individual.  Reply  by  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

I  CAPCO  portable  ink  fountain,  full  I 
page  size,  two  available.  $75  each.  1 
I  Southtown  Economist.  5959  South 
I  Harlem,  Chicago.  (312)  586-8800,  Ext. 
i  24L _ 

;  CX)LE  quarter-folder;  fits  Goss  Urban-  i 
ite.  folds  23,000/br.  Good  condition. 

I  ATT  Typesetter  with  fourteen  fonts. 

I  Good  condition.  Available  immediately. 

I  Tribune.  Mesa.  Arizona.  (602)  833-1221. 

j  GOSS  Model  AB  flatbed  press.  Avail¬ 
able  soon :  ludlow,  elrod,  saw.  miterer, 
casting  box,  scorcher,  shaver,  scano- 
;  graver,  four  linotypes,  models  8.  6,  31. 
melter,  metal,  all  good  running  con-  ' 
dition.  Clinton  Daily  Item,  156  Church  ; 
'  St..  Clinton,  Mass. — 01510. 

2-UNIT  2214  X  36  ROLL-FED  press  : 
:  with  sheeter:  ideal  for  commercial 
i  work  or  small  weekly ;  Royal  Zenith  I 
30"  in  excellent  condition :  Baum  I 
I  Folder  25  x  38.  Volkmuth  Printers. 

\  Box  1007,  St.  Cloud.  Minn. — 56301. 

I  HARRIS  77  X  54  four  color  offset  press. 
1967  model  LXS.  Jerry  Mandel,  Chi¬ 
cago  Metals  Corp.,  3-30  N.  California 
Ave..  Chicago.  111.-60612.  (312)  826- 
1000. 

BEST 

GOSS  MARK  I 
HEADLINER 
ON  MARKET 

223/4"  CUTOFF 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

5-Unit  Goss  Mark  I  Headliner, 
Serial  Number  2196  with  2  color 
cylinders  superimposed.  22^/4"  cut¬ 
off.  Tension  plate  lockup.  Goss 
reels,  tensions  and  pasters.  General 
Electric  unit  drive.  Available  July 
1971.  Excellent  condition. 

Offered  installed  and  guaranteed 
or  "as  is,  where  is,  Denver,  Colo. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1 720  Cherry  Street 
'  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
A.C.  816  221-9060 


CIRCULATION _ 

EXPERIENCED  energetic  person  who 
prefers  a  challenging  opportunity  in 
small  lively  Northern  Indiana  town  to 
big  city  problems.  Send  resum6  to  Box 
684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  Northern  Colorado  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Permanent.  Step  salary — 
growth  bonus.  Excellent  fringes;  car; 
5  days-a-week.  Share  moving  cost. 
Send  full  details.  Confidential.  All 
replies  answered.  Box  722,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

’PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  for  6- 
day  daily.  Tremendous  potential  for 
experienced  supervisor  or  assistant 
who  wants  to  move  to  top.  Please 
write  A.  Allan  Zucker,  CAM.  Herajd- 
News.  Passaic,  N.J. — 07055.  All  replies 
strictly  confidential. 

DYNAMIC  PUBLISHER  starting  an¬ 
other  winner.  Need  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  with  proven  linage  building  exper¬ 
ience.  Highest  earnings — no  curtail¬ 
ment.  Southern  Calif,  area.  Send 
resume  to  Box  647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WISCONSIN  DAILY  needs  salemnan 
to  sell  classified  and  display  in  market 
of  .50,000;  know  classified  well.  Pro¬ 
gressive  community.  Secure  future 
person  willing  to  work  to  increase 
linage.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  with  solid  classified 
exi)erience  wanted  for  small  5-day  daily 
in  southern  Minnesota.  This  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  telephone  sales  super¬ 
visor  or  outside  salesman  to  move  up 
to  manager.  Good  salary  plus  group 
health-life  insurance;  profit-sharing  and 
commission.  Contact  O.  F.  Troldahl, 
General  Manager,  Waseca  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal.  Waseca.  Minn. — 56093.  Ph  :  (AC 
507)  835-2220  office;  or  835-5039  home. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

ICIlfCDlDCD  $300-PER-WEEK  and  substantial  pen- 

ItWjrAr Ln  s'oti  and  other  fringes  tor  Composing 

Room  Foreman  acquainted  with  cold 
RY  rORP  !  type  computerized  operation  (ITU), 

11  Uvm  ,  I  j^jje  fortitude  to  get  the  job 

a-_,  :  done.  Seven-day.  evening  and  Sunday, 

'  !  located  east  (^art  Area  5.  Send 

Missouri  64108  I  resume  containing  record  of  past  per- 

i  formance  and  availability  date  to  Box 
>  221-9060  1  311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  29,  1971 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

COMPOSING  ROOM  , 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

FOREMAN — we  are  looking  for  a  ccxn- 
posing  room-advertising  foreman  to 
work  the  night  shift  on  a  metro  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday,  zone  2.  A 
real  challenge  for  someone  well  versed 
in  all  areas  of  computerized  photo¬ 
comp  with  the  ability  and  drive  to 
obtain  better  than  average  resuits  from 
his  people  and  equipment  under  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions. 

— Excellent  growth  potential 
— Benefit  programs  and  over  scale  ar¬ 
rangement 

Send  resume  to  Box  681,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Please  indicate  if  you  would 
be  available  for  interview  at  ANPA/RI 
in  Cincinnati. 

A  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  in  the 
40,000  circulation  class  will  need  a 
new  Composing  Room  Foreman  effec¬ 
tive  August  1,  1971.  Now  hot  metal, 
but  will  convert  to  cold-type  within  the 
next  two  years.  All  benefits,  including 
insurance,  sick  leave,  life  insurance, 
pension,  etc.  Good  town,  with  good 
educational  facilities,  including  col¬ 
leges.  near  the  waterfront.  Reason  for 
this  opening;  present  Composing  Room 
Foreman  retiring.  Box  424,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
A  top-drawer  small  city  daily  in  Zone 
6  seeks  a  composing  room  foreman 
with  cold-tyi)e  experience.  Excellent 
pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Box  747,  IMi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  ex¬ 
perienced,  for  small  ITU  shop ;  hot 
metal;  plan  to  convert  to  combination 
hot-cold  type.  Afternoon  daily — no 
Sunday.  Zone  1.  Replies  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— En¬ 
joy  happy  living  in  pollution-free  re¬ 
sort  community,  growing  morning 
daily.  Zone  2.  Good  fringe  tenefits  and 
security  for  the  one  who  can  manage 
and  produce.  Resume  and  salary  to  Box 
353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY  needs  a  com- 
posing  room  foreman  familiar  with 
cold-type  and  computer  operations. 
Send  resume  of  qualifications,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  background  to  Box  152, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DYNAMIC  PUBLISHER  with  know¬ 
how  starting  another  winner.  Tab¬ 
weekly.  Display  ad  sales  pro  needed  as 
zone  manager.  Draw  against  high  com¬ 
mission.  No  curtailment — unlimited 
earnings.  Southern  Calif,  area.  Send 
resume  to  Box  648.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  RETTAIL  ADVERTLSING 
MANAGER  for  50.000  daily  in  Chart 
area  2.  Must  be  an  experienced,  ag¬ 
gressive  ad  manager  that  knows  how 
to  plug  for  new  business,  and  motivate 
8-man  staff.  Write  giving  complete 
background  and  salary  requirements  to 
B.  H.  Ponemon,  Delaware  County 
Daily  Times,  18  East  8th  St.,  Chester, 
Pa.  19013. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Nor- 
them  New  England  small  Sunday  and 
daily  in  competitive  position.  A  work¬ 
ing-advertising  manager  not  afraid, 
and  able  to  sell  accounts  himself  as 
well  as  manage  staff.  No  “chickens" 
need  apply.  Box  683,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  MANAGER — Northern  Calif. 
Off^t.  Must  have  layout  and  sales  ex¬ 
perience.  Contact  Dean  De  Vries. 
Ukiah  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  ambitious  experi¬ 
enced  self-starter  in  our  advertising 
sales  department.  Join  group  of  aggres¬ 
sive.  creative  people  producing  New 
Jersey’s  outstanding  sales  growth  news¬ 
paper.  Salesmen  backed  by  art,  layout 
people  and  all  contemporary  aids.  Sal¬ 
ary  plus  incentive  bonus  plan,  mileage, 
company  paid  benefits.  Call  or  send 
resum<  to  Personnel  Manager,  The 
Home  News,  123  How  Lane,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey — 08903.  Ph: 
(AC  201)  646-4000. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  Sunday/Daily  in  competitive 
Northeast  market.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  newspaper  advertising, 
particularly  department  stores.  Will 
have  free  hand  in  leading  an  experi¬ 
enced  sales  force.  Write  full  details  of 
your  experience  including  past  earnings 
and  salary  expected  to  Etox  711,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER 

with  good  achievement  record 
for  daily  in  beautiful  resort 
lake  area  of  Central  New  York 
State. 

We  are  in  a  most  attractive, 
old  established  community  of¬ 
fering  excellent  school,  college, 
cultural  and  recreational  facil¬ 
ities. 

Couple  the  foregoing  with  an 
active,  growing  business  area, 
with  loads  of  shopping  facili¬ 
ties,  and  it  adds  up  to  "IDELAL 
LIVING.”  We’ve  just  moved 
into  a  new  modern  offset  plant, 
and  are  a  progressive,  growing 
organization.  Loads  of  poten¬ 
tial  for  the  right  person.  AND, 
you’ll  have  the  services  of  a 
top  newspaper  marketing  con¬ 
sultant  available  to  assist  you 
in  getting  the  job  done. 

We’ll  consider  second  man  on  i 
a  larger  paper  who  is  ready 
to  move  up.  Starting  salary 
can  be  in  the  five-figure 
bracket,  plus  incentive  bonuses. 

Please  send  complete  resume 
including  educational  back¬ 
ground.  salaries  earned  and 
references  to: 

A.  B.  Robillard 
THE  DAILY  MESSENGER 
Canandaigua.  New  York  14424; 
or  call  (315)  394-0770 


NO.  2  POSITION  OPEN  for  aggressive 
ad  salesman  to  join  hard-hitting  staff 
of  5  on  growing  midwest  group  of 
weekly  papers.  Nice  community.  Salary, 
bonus  and  car  allowance.  Write  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  A.  L.  Wells,  Advertising 
Manager,  Tilton  Publications.  Inc.,  401 
N.  Main  St..  Rochelle,  Ill. — 6106S. 


MANAGER  needed  for  very  large  offset 
weekly  and  shopper  operation  in  south 
’Texas.  Golden  opportunity  for  some¬ 
one  who  can  build  ad  linage  and  pro¬ 
vide  leadership  and  supervision  for 
prize-winning  staff.  Must  be  commun¬ 
ity-minded.  Opportunities  unlimited 
with  growing,  young  firm  that  added 
five  new  properties  last  year.  Send 
resume  to  Charles  Dye.  2550  E.  Lucas, 
Beaumont,  Texas — 77703 ;  or  ’phone 
(AC  713)  722-0479. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  A  PERSON 
with  some  advertising  experience  as  an 
addition  to  our  present  2-man  staff.  If 
you  are  interest^  in  newspaper  man¬ 
agement,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  into  the  Business  Office.  We 
are  an  offset  weekly,  located  in  a 
county-seat,  with  our  own  printing 
plant.  Average  38-40  pages  per  week 
with  a  circulation  of  10,000  and  grow¬ 
ing;  we  also  do  commercial  printing. 
If  you  are  interested,  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  767,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADMAN — experienced.  This  is 
an  interesting  and  challenging  .iob  for 
a  creative,  imaginative  pro  with  solid 
background,  particularly  in  sales.  Pro¬ 
gressive  dailies  (a.m.  and  p.m.)  on 
Virginia’s  Peninsula.  Atractive  salary, 
car  allowance,  and  all  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Phone  or  write  in  confidence  to 
FRANK  B.  THIEME,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  The  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  Newport 
News,  Va.— 23607.  Ph:  (703)  244-8424. 


HELP  WANTED  | 


EDITORIAL 


EDUCATION  &  YOUTH  WRITER, 
experienced,  for  11,400  daily  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Southern  Oregon.  5-day  week. 
Someone  who  can  dig  for  meaningful 
stories  in  four  school  district,  new 
community  college,  but  not  forget  that 
routine  items  also  news ;  able  to  double 
on  other  beats.  Must  be  able  to  work 
with  minimum  supervision.  No  green¬ 
horns  need  apply.  Must  know  camera. 
Immediate  opening.  Send  full  resume 
and  current  clippings,  photos,  to 
Harry  L.  Elliott.  Daily  Courier,  P.O. 
Box  1468,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg.— 97526. 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  to  sharply  edit 
local  and  wire  copy,  write  accurate, 
lively  heads,  and  lay  out  pages. 

THIS  POSITION  offers  competitive 
salary  and  all  company  benefits  such 
as  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance  for  staffer  and  dependents, 
life  insurance,  profit-sharing  and  vaca¬ 
tions. 

OUR  AFTERNOON  OFFSET  DAILY 
with  16,700  circulation  is  located  in  an 
ideal  geographic  location  offering  a 
pleasant  mix  of  rural  and  urban.  Wo 
have  good  year-round  climate  and  fa¬ 
vorable  tax  situation. 

WRITE  OR  ’PHONE  Robert  Cathcart, 
or  Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herald,  P.  O. 
Box  711,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.— 29730.  Ph: 
(AC  803)  327-7161. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


DESKMAN 

Must  be  high  in  news  judgment  and 
can  do  or  is  willing  to  learn  layout. 
Resume,  recent  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  Managing  Editor, 
SUN-SENTINEL,  P.O.  Box  131,  Fort 
Lauderdale.  F'la. — 33302. 

STAFF  AVRITER 

Sharp,  versatile,  inquiring  writer  with 
coiiego  degree/2  years’  writing  experi¬ 
ence  needed  to  enhance  PR  publication 
staff  of  university  in  Brooklyn.  Send 
resume,  clips,  salary  history  and  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  733,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN— Metro- 
IKilitan  p.m.  in  Northeast  needs  versa¬ 
tile  deskman  capable  of  writing  fast, 
accurate  and  bright  heads;  familiar 
with  layout.  If  you’re  interested  in  an 
expanding  newspaper  in  a  new  plant 
with  growth  potential,  excellent  fringe 
Iienefits  and  advancement  opiiortuni- 
ties,  send  complete  resume  and  present 
salary  to  Box  740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ESTABLISHED  ENGLISH- J  E  W I S  H 
weekly  in  Miami,  Florida,  has  editorial 
opening  for  experienced  journalist. 
Jewish  Floridian,  P.O.  Box  2973, 
Miami,  Fla.— 33101. 


j  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


Addre.ss. 


-Zip  Code. 


Authorized  by_ 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


EDITORIAL 

REPORTER  for  PM  daily,  self-starter, 
2-4  years  experience,  salajy  open.  Murt 
have  good  r^erencee.  Contact  City  Edi¬ 
tor,  Naples  Daily  News,  Naples-on-the- 
Gulf,  Florida. 

SPORTS/NEWS  opening  on  6-day  a.m. 
offset  paper  in  zone  6.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  heavy  local  sports  coverage 
with  good  page  layout.  Send  full 
resume  to  Box  687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


To  Run: 


Mail  to: 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  ■ 


EDITOR  8C  PUBL  ISHER  for  May  29,  1971 


HELP  WAITED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

PRESSMEIS-STEREOTYPERS 


LIBRARIAN 

Rare  opportunity  to  join  ex¬ 
panding  newspaper  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  person  in  command. 

An  existing  News  Library, 
although  quite  complete,  is  due 
for  modernization.  This  should 
prove  to  be  a  challenging  and 
exciting  experience  for  one  who 
wishes  to  grow  in  this  field 
with  an  established  newspaper 
organization.  A  real  opportun¬ 
ity  to  participate  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  expediting  of  an 
immediate  project,  while  pre¬ 
paring  for  an  even  greater  and 
more  responsible  career  future. 

Salary  open.  Complete  employe 
benefits. 

Please  write  in  complete  con¬ 
fidence  stating  education,  work 
experience  and  salary  desired. 

Personnel  Director 
NEWS-JOURNAL  CO.. 
83  I  Orange  Street 
Wilmington,  Dela.  —  19899 

An  Equal  Opfortunity  Employer 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

“POSITIONS  WANTED" 
I  Payable  witb  order  I 


4-we(ks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-wmIis  ; .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

E-weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  ■Inlmum 
(No  abbrcrlatlons) 

Add  50t  for  bOK  service 
Alr-mail  service  on  box  nomben  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRomlHanca  aboold  accompany  elas- 
sMod  copy  wbon  sabmlttad  for  pnb- 
llcaflon  onlota  credit  bos  boon  oo- 
fabllabod. 


4-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Alr-awll  service  on  box  numben  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classl- 
led  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  Inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tnoadav,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  each  day 
as  they  ate  received,  ate  valid  far  1-yoar, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
Ph:  (AC  212)  PL  2-7050 


MOST  EXPERIENCBai  WRITER  re¬ 
tires  in  July — a  most  attractive  oppor¬ 
tunity  awaits  the  person  with  the 
potential  to  fill  his  ^oes.  Established, 
respected  daily  in  one  of  the  East's 
finest  smaller  cities.  Job  requires  2  to 
3  years  daily  newspaper  experience, 
maturity  and  sound  judgment.  Please 
submit  samples  of  your  work  with  a 
cwnplete  resume  to  Box  737,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
combined  sports-general  reporting  slot 
on  best  N.Y.  State  weekly.  Mid-Hudson 
area,  1%  hours  from  N.Y.C.  Must  be 
young,  energetic,  strong  on  sports  to 
carry  on  prize-winning  tradition ;  solid 
experience  or  J-grad.  Good  salary  for 
right  person.  Contact  Managing  Editor, 
Citizen  Herald,  Walden,  N.Y.— 12586. 


EDITORIAL-ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
TO  $8,000 

BOATING  MAGAZINE 
Great  opportunity  for  person  with  ! 
knowledge  of  boating/sailing  with 
ability  to  edit  and  write.  Work  with 
outside  contributors  and  learn  all 
aspects  of  magazine  editing.  Send 
resume. 

BOX  727,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  6-day 
daily  needs  exierienced  court  reporter 
immediately.  Bo.x  7.‘{0,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR  for  leading  golf  ap¬ 
parel  distributor  headquarter^  in  Mi¬ 
ami,  Florida  area.  Position  includes  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  firm’s  monthly 
newsletter  to  the  pro  shop  market,  spe¬ 
cial  writing  assignments  for  golf  in-  I 
dustry  publications  and  some  news  re¬ 
leases  :  also,  eventual  responsibility  for 
preparation  of  direct  mail  catalogrues. 
Applicants  should  have  interest  in  golf 
and  merchandising,  as  well  as  1  to  2 
years  writing  e.xperience;  knowledge  of 
catalogue  work  desirable.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  relocate  with  little 
trouble.  Salary:  $10,000  per  year  range.  I 
Please  send  resume  to  Ernie  Sabayrac,  j 
ERNIE  SABAYRAC,  INC.,  P.  O.  ' 
.  Drawer  A,  Miami  Springs,  Fla. — 3.3166. 


CITY  FJDITOR — Metlium-sized  daily  on 
coast  in  Zone  2.  Modern  layout,  aggres¬ 
sive  news  policy.  Must  be  a  manager, 
know  layout,  and  be  an  idea  man.  Sal¬ 
ary:  $10. 000-plus.  No  has-beens.  Write 
Box  770.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTH  FIX)RIDA  DAILY  wants  re¬ 
porter  with  urban  affairs,  investigative 
reporting  background,  to  take  on  ex¬ 
ploding  community  and  tell  it  why  and 
how  it’s  exploding.  Minimum  routine, 
maximum  challenge,  no  holds  barrevl. 
Salary  more  than  competitive  for  right 
person.  Box  748.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIGGING  REPORTER  wanted  by  Con¬ 
servative  30,000  ABC  Sunday  only. 
This  is  no  shopper!  Our  man  in  the 
state  capital  (Area  1)  will  be  his  own 
man.  writing  the  kind  of  stories  no 
other  paper  in  the  state  will  have.  Box 
755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  EDITOR  for  weekly  newspaper  in  Ohio, 
i  Must  have  knowlevige  of  how  to  edit  a 
j  county-seat  weekly  with  a  circulation 
I  of  10.000  and  growing.  We  average  38- 
j  40  pages  per  week.  Will  head  up  staff 
I  of  5.  Must  have  experience  in  make¬ 
up.  Salary  open.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  762,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LAYOUT— PASTE /VP  | 

MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  AR^HST.  ex-  ' 
perienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
retail  advertising  layouts  with  cold-  ; 
type  and  repro  mat  services.  Must  be  ' 
capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer  I 
(813)  688-8.508:  or  write  913  S.  Florida 
Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla. — 33803.  I 


MAiLROOM 

MAILING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Management  Oriented 
STRONG  PERSONALITY 
Capable  of  handling  a  large  operation 
I  riijo  for  automation.  Union  shop.  Zone 
I  2.  Forward  resumS,  experience  and 
I  salary  requirements.  Box  685,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

BJXPERT  PUNCHER  on  automix  key¬ 
board.  Write:  Warren  Tyreman.  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Computer  Typogra¬ 
phies  Inc.,  1120  N.W.  i59th  Drive, 
Miami,  Florida — 33169. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— Union  or 
eligible.  Steady  job  on  Westchester 
daily.  Night  shift  with  chance  for 
dayside.  Good  pay.  benefits.  Automatic  | 
increase  July  1.  Evening  Star,  Peek- 
skill,  N.  Y.  10566. 


EXPERIENCED  TYPESETTER  famil¬ 
iar  with  1130  IBM  560  or  200  Photon 
can  gret  a  steady  well  paid  position 
in  Hartford  area.  Fringe  benefits.  Con¬ 
tact  Martin  McGrath,  (AC  203)  525- 
9101. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST— Must  be 
capable  of  maintaining  3  Linotypes  and 
2  Elektrons;  also  3  Fairchild  Perfora¬ 
tors.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  quali¬ 
fied  person.  Union  shop.  Write  Box 
478,  Utica,  N.Y.— 13503. 


PRESSMAN — Thoroughly  experienced 
on  Mark  II  LETTERPRESS.  New  air- 
conditioned  pressroom:  A-1  fringe 
benefits :  morning  newspaper  55,000 
circulation.  Union  and  sober:  Glood 
future.  Give  complete  resume  first  let¬ 
ter.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  352-5252  or  write: 
Steve  Farruggia,  Pressroom  Foreman, 
The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St., 
Champaign.  Ill. — 61820. 


LETTERPRESSMAN  for  metropolitan 
daily;  union  or  eligible.  Scale;  $225- 
per-week ;  4  week’s  vacation  and  many 
other  benefits.  Zone  2.  Write  Box  599, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban,  or  similar. 
High  wages — many  fringe  benefits. 
Good  opportunity  with  fast-growing 
organization.  Write:  General  Mgr., 
Allied  I^.  Corp.,  183  William  SU, 
Englewood,  N.J.-^7631. 


LP  FOREMAN  AND  ASSISTANT 
Two-man  team  capable  of  molding 
present  group  into  a  smooth,  function¬ 
ing  crew.  Brand  new  air-conditioned 
pressroom  with  latest  designed  hi-speed 
press.  Union  shop;  company  benefits; 
well-established  morning  newspaper. 
Will  pay  relocation  expenses.  Chart 
Area  2.  Give  complete  resum£  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  requirements.  Box  383, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 


PRINTERS 


EXPERIBnSICED  PRINTER  to  take 
charge  of  small  job  printing  shop.  LP 
and  offset  operation.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  Linotype,  Ludlow,  hand  com- 
I>o8ition.  mark-up,  press  work,  estimat¬ 
ing  and  pricing.  Write  full  details  to 
Publisher : 

MONROE  EVENING  ’HMES 
P.O.  Box  59,  Monroe,  Wise — 53566 


PRODUCTION 

OFFSET  PRODUemON  MANAGER 
immediate  opening  for  exi>erienced 
manager/superintendent  In  5,000  daily 
offset  plant.  Must  know  all  phases  com- 
,  puter,  photo,  press.  Good  spot  for  top 
I  offset  man  ready  for  managerial  oppor- 
1  tunity,  willing  and  able  to  take  respon- 
'  sibility.  New  York  Southern  Tier  Area. 
'  Zone  2.  Write  full  background  to  Box 
,  645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  JOURNALIST,  talented,  ener¬ 
getic,  to  join  staff  of  pace-setting  show 
case  weekly  in  N.Y.C.  metro  area. 
Great  advancement  opportunities.  Box 
768,  Fxlitor  &  Publisher. 

I  PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY  with  guts  ; 
I  needs  assistant  to  report,  edit,  photo-  . 

graph,  write  heads,  lay  out  and  paste  I 
I  up.  Great  future:  good  pay;  insurance.  I 
Near  Tucson,  Mexico  and  mountains.  I 
I  Young  publishers  work  hard  and  ex- 
1  pect  you  to,  but  reward  results.  Green 
;  Valley  News,  Green  Valley,  Ariz. — 
85614. 


I  LARGE  STATE  UNIVER.SITY,  Zone 
,  2.  looking  for  an  outstanding  writer  to 
'  serve  as  general  assignment  reporter 
I  covering  top  campus  stories.  We  are 
looking  for  a  person  with  wire  service  1 
I  and/or  newspaper  experience  who  can  j 
see  today’s  campus  as  a  challenging  and  i 
I  important  assignment.  Excellent  salary,  j 
benefits  program,  non-metropolitan  1 
j  area.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  ! 
'  Box  750.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


KIDS  MAGAZINE 
The  new  nwgazive 
•UTitten  and  illustrated 
by  children  for  each  other 
I  is  looking  for  a  publisher  with  maga- 
I  zine  experience  who  will  take  charge  of 
I  the  entire  operation.  With  four  issues 
printed  and  with  phenomenal  publicity 
(Time,  Life,  Newsweek),  this  great 
!  idea  has  a  growing  organization  which 
needs  direction  and  coordination  at  the 
1  top.  Write  Box  30.  Cambridge.  Mass. 

I  02139;  or  call  617-492-7081  or  617-661- 
I  8896. 


OPERATOR  with  floor  exiierience;  old 
established  6-person  job  shop ;  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. 


’ITS  JOURNEYMEN  OPEniATORS,  ; 
nights,  needed  immediately  to  punch 
on  Justified  Tape.  Fairchild  experience  j 
desired.  ITU  contract  provides  for  j 
night  scale,  presently  $210.50  for  37% 
hours;  $231.50  effective  Nov.  1,  1971. 
Excellent  benefits  program  including 
ITU  negotiated  pension  plan.  Metro 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday.  Please 
write  Ray  Burnett.  General  Foreman. 

I  Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  New 
\  York  14614;  or  contact  Jerry  Brasley, 

I  Secretary-Treasurer,  ITU  Local  15,  131, 
Powers  Bldg.,  Rochester,  New  York — 
14614. 


200  OPERATOR  for  suburban  weekly 
chain  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies.  | 
Must  be  expeienced  200-B  operator 
with  basic  mechanical  and  theory 
knowledge  of  the  200-B.  Write;  Earl  S 
’Hiompson  at  The  Record  Stockman,  ! 
3501  E.  46th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. —  ^ 
80216. 


i  PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN 
I  Capable  of  molding  present  group  into 
a  smooth  functioning  crew.  Latest  high 
I  speed  press  equipment.  Union  shop 
I  area  2.  Send  complete  resume,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requirement  to  Box 
‘  682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
We  need  someone  to  guide  us  as  we 
move  into  new  processes.  If  you  are  a 
production  manager,  composing  room 
foreman  or  assistant  foreman,  and 
would  like  to  become  associated  with 
a  small  Midwestern  daily  that  enjoys 
the  respect  of  its  readers  and  em¬ 
ployes,  tell  us  about  yourself  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence.  Salary  and  fringes 
compare  favorably  with  virtually  any 
newspaper  and  the  living  is  good.  Box 
742.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  imagina¬ 
tive,  dependable  paste-up  man  or 
woman.  Must  have  good  knowledge  of 
ad  and  i>age  layout,  complete  charge  of 
production.  Start  at  $175  weekly.  Call 
collect  Frank  Falacci,  Cape  Cod  News, 
Hyannis,  Mass.  (AC  617)  775-1594. 


I  PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR  for 
computerized  photo  composition  depart¬ 
ment  in  Zone  1.  Familiar  with  mark¬ 
up,  able  to  direct  keyboard  and  paste¬ 
up  personnel.  Excellent  opportunity, 
benefits.  Box  7.52.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
We  seek  a  competent  executive  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  every  phase  of  photo-com¬ 
position  and  new  processes.  Must  be 
well  versed  in  all  aspects  of  production 
from  composing  room  through  press 
room.  Technical  knowledge  must  be  ac- 
I  companied  by  the  ability  to  handle 
;  people  and  achieve  maximum  produc- 
j  tion  efficiency.  Salary  and  fringe  bene- 
I  fits  worthy  of  required  qualifications. 

M-E-S  Zone  3.  Send  resume  in  con- 
‘  fidence  to  Box  757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC 

MBA  SEEKS  TEACHING  POSITION 
BA  Communications;  creative  and 
quantitative  advertising  experience: 
teaching  experience.  Interesteil  in  Ad-  . 
vertising  /  Business  Communications 
courses.  Prefer  Zone  9.  References. 
Resume.  Box  751.  editor  &  Publisher,  j 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Does  your  publication  need  a  facelift? 
Let  me  direct  the  operation.  Box  696, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  VOLUME  BUILDER 
Get  optimum  linage  potential  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  ad  director/salesmanager 
who  will  SELL,  plan,  train,  motivate, 
promote.  Top  record  in  competitive  j 
area  9  market.  35,  degree,  family.  Con-  I 
fidences  resi^ected.  Inquire  now.  Box  { 
678,  EHitor  &  Publisher.  j 

NEWSPAPER  BUILDER— n  years’  in  I 
weekly,  small  daily  administration.  Ad-  I 
vertiaing  and  promotion-oriented.  Know 
news,  circulation,  offset.  Community- 
minded.  13  years  of  happy  publishers. 
Box  719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  weekly  chain, 
offset  plant  and  job  shops.  Came  up  on 
ad  side:  excellent  knowledge  of  offset 
processes  and  e<iuipment.  Box  7."iS,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 

JUNE  COLLEGE  GRAD,  married, 
seeks  sports  job.  No  military  obliga¬ 
tion.  Ehcperience  on  daily  covering  all 
high  school  and  college  ^>orts,  editing 
and  layout.  References,  resume, 
samples  on  request.  Ready  to  relocate. 
Box  615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED,  YOUNG  JOURNAUST 
IN  SEARCH  OF  A  JOB 
Managing  Editor  Queens  College  paper: 
4  years’  experience.  AVAILABLE 
NOW  I  Top  writer — weather,  news,  fea¬ 
ture  or  sports  copy;  headline,  layout 
work,  too.  Reliahle,  thrives  on  work. 
Neil  B.  Roiter,  64-85  Wetheroie  St., 
i  Rego  Park,  N.Y — 11374  Ph :  (212) 

'  897-7121, 


REPORTER,  25,  wants  spot.  Any  zone. 
Journalism  M.  A.  plus  experience.  Can 
do  features,  reviews,  editorials.  Box 
706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  slot  experience,  degree. 
Box  698,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  PRO — Newspaper,  wire  ser¬ 
vice  veteran  seeks  interesting  spot.  Will 
!  consider  any  offer.  Award-winning 
writer.  Layout  experience.  Relocation 
no  problem.  Box  703,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VETERAN  DESKMAN  seeks  position 
doing  layout  in  features,  Sunday,  spe- 
I  cial  sections  or  news  desk.  Box  694, 
I  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

DEAD  NEWS  COPY?  I  can  bring  them 
back  alive!  Experienced  police-fire  re- 
IK>rter  hunts  niche  on  small-medium 
daily.  Northwestern  BSJ  :  22:  married. 
Bo.x  641,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  SECRETARY  to  U.S.  Congress¬ 
man  ready  for  new  chalienge.  B.A. 
Degree:  newspaper  background.  Under 
30.  Write  Bo.x  765,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  24,  experienced  in  court 
and  police  reixrrting,  seeks  courtroom 
reporting ;  feature,  photography,  edit¬ 
ing  background.  Single.  B.A.  Box  764, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAY  COLLEGE  GRAD  (B.S.,  Radio- 
TV)  with  above-average  writing  ability 
seeks  sports  writing  position — any  zone. 
Box  761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  27,  with  a  year’s  experi- 
enec  and  an  M.A.,  seeks  general  as¬ 
signment  slot  with  me<lium-sized  daily 
— any  zone.  Box  759,  Elitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN,  32,  with  11  years’  metro 
newspaper  and  radio  experience.  5  ses¬ 
sion  legislative  experience  and  crim¬ 
inal  court  and  city  hall  beat  experi¬ 
ence.  desires  move  to  me<lium-size  daily. 
Box  756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  26,  J-grad:  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  including  desk  experience;  ver¬ 
satile:  strongest  on  features:  good  k)- 
cation  more  important  than  paper  size 
or  salary.  Box  754,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE 

EAST  EUROPE.  TOP  REPORTER. 
Photo  journalist,  top  reporter,  10  years 
experience,  looks  for  assignments  for 
features.  Shall  be  stationed  in  Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia  from  15  July  1971.  First 
class  equipment  for  color  and  b/w 
and  text.  Has  car,  speaks  seven  lan¬ 
guages.  Contact:  Z.  Hirschler,  2036  N. 
Beachwood  Dr.,  Hollywood,  Ca.  90028 
—  (213)  465-8654. 


I  RESEARCHER,  free-lance  reporter, 
]  your  Denver  correspondent.  B.S.,  B.A., 
I  background  in  research,  business,  geog¬ 
raphy,  political  science,  economics  and 
j  journalism.  Dolores  E.  Ward,  1632 
I  York.  "E,”  Denver,  Colo. — 80206.  Ph : 
j  (303)  377-4470. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  metro  experience<l 
award-winner,  seeks  challenging  staff  or 
Sunday  magazine  position.  Prefer  mid- 
I  western  metro  daily.  Please,  no  applica¬ 
tions  or  correspondence,  unless  position 
is  available.  Box  '771,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 


i  WOMAN  with  BFA  in  photography 
I  looking  for  position  on  daily  staR.  Ex- 
I  perienced,  award-winner;  interested  in 
,  building  award-winning  photo  depart¬ 
ment.  Box  745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
STRICTLY  PROFESSIONAL 
More  than  20  years’  Metro  ME&S, 
ABC.  ’Top  quality  -worth  the  price: 
$16M  to  I18M.  Box  697,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


WELL-QUALIbTED  CM  AVAILABLE  , 
My  company  changed  hands.  1  nee<l  a  | 
new  job.  Ex|>erience<l  promoting  adults 
and  youth,  motor  routes,  A.B.C..  "Lit¬ 
tle  Merchant.’’  $125-a-week.  Box  744, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  CM — 25  years’  exper¬ 
ience  all  phases.  ME&S,  ABC.  Best  , 
references.  Will  relocate  anywhere.  Box 
696,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

LET  THIS  UNION  PRO  evaluate  your 
composing  room  toward  a  salary  plus 
guaranteed  savings  management  ar¬ 
rangement.  Metro  or  medium  preferre<l. 
Strict  confidence.  Box  239,  Bxlitor  & 
Publisher. 


FOREMAN,  experienced,  efficient,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Know  ITU  law  and  work  well 
with  |>eople.  Available  immediately !  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  213,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN  desires  work  l 
as  reporter  or  apprentice  copy  editor  | 
in  or  near  large  city.  M.  S.  Columbia 
J-School.  Box  700,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


WANTS  NEWS  SPOT,  veteran,  degree. 
exi)erienced,  contact  Jim  Fienup,  1152 
Phalen  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri — 63137. 


ENERIGETIC  YOUNG  REPORTER, 
ambitious,  with  6  years’  on  top  beats 
of  small,  medium  dailies,  trapped  in 
meaningless  job  on  paper  that  doesn’t 
rock  boats.  Looking  around ;  Southwest, 
Mid-Atlantic  states  preferred.  Box  714, 
Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

George  W.  Shannon,  Editor 
Shreveport  Journal  IS  years 
Resigned — Available 

6136  River  Rd..  Shreveport,  La.  71105 
(318)  868-0833 


EAGER.  AMBITIOUS  J-GRAD  seeks 
j  employment  in  Zone  9.  Training  in 
I  news/feature  writing,  editing,  and 
I  layout.  Available  in  July.  Bo.x  736, 
I  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  SOM  daily 
seeks  greener  pastures  that  don’t  turn 
white  in  winter.  Available  after  Sep¬ 
tember.  Box  731,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  now  responsible  for  newsroom 
and  editorial  pages  of  medium-size<l 
daily.  20  years’  ex|)erience.  Can  lead, 
develop  and  tr.iin  a  staff.  National 
award-winner.  Top  references.  Seeks 
opportunity  where  quality  and  economy 
in  oper.ation  are  appreciated.  Box  753, 
Eflitor  &  Publisher. 


I  PR  IS  PU  Long  to  return  to  city 
room.  Quality  reporter,  31,  6%  years’ 
I  e.xperience.  BA-E’nglish,  married,  de- 
'  sires  post  on  medium  or  metro  that  de¬ 
mands  and  appreciates  goo<l  work.  Box 
746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  NDMINEE  and  for¬ 
eign  correspondent.  14  years  at  top 
quality  newspaiier,  seeks  new  challenge 
iis  editorial  page  chief  or  significant 
administrative  position.  Box  743,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE  _ 

AMERICAN  free-lance  correspondent  in 
London  seeks  additional  assignments. 
Write:  5a  Greycoat  Gardens,  London 
SW1 ,  England. 


PRESSMAN/STEHIEOTYPER  wishes  to 
relocate  Northern  Arkansas  or  South¬ 
ern  Missouri.  15  years’  experience,  8 
years’  pressman  and  stereotype  fore¬ 
man,  Wish  to  relocate  by  Sept.  1.  Box 
451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-STTlREOTYPEai.  28.  fam¬ 
ily  man.  'Thoroughly  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  sterm  work;  de¬ 
sires  to  relocate.  Prefer  job  as  assistant 
foreman.  Box  312,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSETT  PRESSMAN  with  pl.ite 
and  stripping  experience.  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  press  preferred  in  Area  6.  Box 
544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

ACCOMPLISHED  PR  DIRECTOR 
seeks  top  PR  job  in  private  or  public 
sector — Zones  1  or  2.  J-degree;  5  years’ 
metro  news  experience  and  proven  PR 
record.  Box  724,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PR  OR  MAGAZINE  PO.ST  sought  by 
copy  editor :  8  years’  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  '720,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

NATIONAL  AD  MANAGER 
75.000-PLUS 

circulation  metropolitan  daily  in  com¬ 
petitive  situation  preferred.  Eighteen 
years’  working  with  daily  newspapers 
and  representatives.  Experienced  in 
management,  training  sales  staff.  ’’Get¬ 
ting  The  Job  Done’’  1  Despite  $20,000 
income  am  "up  to  here’’  with  New 
York  way  of  life.  Anxious  to  "work” 
and  "raise  family”  in  healthier  en¬ 
virons.  Mutual  benefits  can  be  attained 
by  response  to  Box  707,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN— years’  ex¬ 
perience  major  pai>er — desires  move  to 
Zone  1  in  sales  or  management.  Box 
710,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


ADMAN  who  can  make  you  money  on 
business  and  save  you  money  on  pro¬ 
duction.  Box  766,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REJPORTER  wants  to  return  to  news¬ 
paper  field.  Solid  metro  background, 
including  column,  science  and  desk ; 
strong  on  features.  BSJ.  Box  713,  Eidi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY  MAN,  32,  with  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  reporter-photographer-desk- 
man,  seeks  position  on  afternoon  daily. 
Capable  of  managing  staff.  Chart  Area 
6  preferred.  Write  Box  729,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


ALERT.  VERSATILE,  AWARD¬ 
WINNING  J-GRAD,  23 
marrie<l,  no  military  obligation.  I  seek 
news  or  sports  reporting  spot  with  any 
size  daily.  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  References, 
resum5  on  request.  Ready  to  relocate 
and  work  NOW!  Box  734,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

DEAR  SPIRO:  I  feel  the  conspiracy.  | 
too.  Ten  years  varied  daily  experience 
and  nary  a  nibble.  Replies  like,  "things  | 
!  are  tight,  will  keep  you  on  file,”  send  j 
I  beautiful  wife  and  winsome  kiddies  into  i 
doldrums.  Got  into  aerospace  PR  at 
wrong  time.  Have  seen  error  of  ways,  j 
Seek  reporter  or  etlitor’s  spot — all  j 
areas.  I’m  41  but  still  ambulatory.  1 
Surely  someone  out  there  is  hiring?  i 
Don  E’e<lerman,  3455  Griffith  Park  i 
Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  Calif — 90027.  (213) 
662-7355. 


IN-DEPTH  NEWSMAN,  imaginative—  : 
16  years’  local.  Washington,  overseas  ’ 
exi)erience  :  top-flight  prof essiona' ism  | 
for  job  with  challenge  and  permanence. 
Box  769,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  1 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  lone  number  to  indicate  location  without  epecific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

A  dirty  trick  on  posterity? 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Tlie  Presidential  Libraries 
Act  of  1955  may  have  seemed 
like  a  trood  idea  to  Congress  at 
that  time  but  it  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  dirty  trick  on  posterity. 

What  started  out  modestly 
with  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Library  at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y., 
now  includes  the  Herbert  Hoover 
Library  at  West  Branch,  Iowa, 
the  Harry  Truman  Library  at 
Independence,  Mo.,  and  the 
iKvight  1>.  Eisenhower  Library 
at  Abilene,  Kans. 

It  has  just  been  topped  off 
with  the  $18.6  million  Lyndon 
R.  Johnson  Library  at  Austin, 
Texas. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Me¬ 
morial  Library  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  has  met  with  many  de¬ 
lays  but  was  originally  i)lanned 
for  $26  milli(m  and  will  now  cost 
much  more. 

The  word  from  Austin  last 
weekend  was  that  interested 
Nixon  supporters  were  there  to 
“see  how  it  was  done”  because 
eventually  there  will  be  a  Nixon 
library  at  Whittier  College  in 
California. 

There  are  now  five  Presiden¬ 
tial  libraries.  The  Kennedy  pro¬ 
ject  makes  six.  Nixon  will  make 
it  seven.  Providing  futui-e  Presi¬ 
dents  .serve  the  maximum  two 
terms  there  will  be  10  Presiden¬ 
tial  libraries  built  or  planned 
by  the  year  2000.  There  could  be 
more. 

And  in  another  100  years 
after  that,  providing  future 
Presidents  .seiwe  their  maximum 
8  years  there  will  be  another 
12  libraries  by  the  year  2100. 
There  could  very  well  be  more 
than  that. 

That  makes  a  minimum  of  22 
Presidential  libraries  built  as 
memorials  or  monuments  to  each 
one  that  will  be  operated  and 
maintained  by  the  National 
Archives  at  taxpayers  expense. 

And,  it  will  go  on  and  on. 

The  Presidential  Library  was 
created  originally  as  a  reposi¬ 
tory  for  the  “private  papers” 
and  memorabilia  collected  by  a 
President  during  his  term  of  of¬ 
fice.  E&P  has  objected  many 
times  in  the  past  that  because 
of  bis  high  office  a  President  has 
no  “private  papers.”  They  are 
all  “public  papers”  and  an  of¬ 
ficial  record  of  an  administra- 


the  average  tourist  the  gifts  col¬ 
lected,  the  wedding  dresses  w’orn 
by  daughters,  etc. 

It  is  a  puzzlement. 

The  papers  of  most  of  tlie 
Presidents  prior  to  Herbert 
Hoover  reside  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Don’t  they  all  belong 
there?  Is  present  and  future  dis¬ 
persal  of  the  jjersonal  and  public 
i-ecords  of  U.S.  Presidents  a 
good  thing,  or  are  we  just 
creating  a  bigger  and  bigger 
boondoggle  for  the  National 
Archives? 

*  *  * 

Over  a  month  ago  on  April  17 
we  discussed  the  Army  recruit¬ 
ing  campaign  which  was  spend¬ 
ing  around  $10  million  on  radio 
and  television. 

Reminiscing,  we  recalled  the 
E&P  campaign  early  in  World 
War  II  which  urged  the  U.S. 
government  to  use  all  the  forces 
of  paid  advertising  to  assist  in 
manpower  recruiting  for  both 
the  military  and  civilian  needs, 
to  sell  war  bonds,  collect  scrap 
metal  and  newsprint,  etc.  The 
government  decided  not  to  spend 
money  on  advertising  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  depend  on  media  do¬ 
nating  space  and  time  for  these 
projects,  we  said. 

Austin  Brew,  formerly  media 
director  for  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  amends  our 
report  slightly  by  recalling  that 
the  Na\’y  did  spend  about  $3.5 
million  on  recruiting  ads  during 
1941  before  the  war  started. 

Mr.  Brew,  now  national  adver¬ 
tising  consultant  for  the  Ridge¬ 
wood  Newspapers  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  is  writing  a  book  about  his 
50  years  in  advertising  and  has 
sent  us  this  excerpt  from  his 
manuscript: 

“In  the  earlier  part  of  ’41,  the 
U.S.  Navy  evidently  was  pretty 
much  concerned  about  the  war. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that  a 
new  draft  law’  had  been  enacted, 
it  was  felt  by  this  branch  of  the 
militar>’  service  that  voluntar>’ 
enlistments  should  be  drastically 
increased.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  it  was  decided  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Secretary 
Knox  to  run  a  paid  advertising 
campaign.  Consequently  eleven 
of  the  top  agencies,  including 
B.B.D.O.  were  asked  to  submit 
presentations  that  would  incor- 


“Media-wise,  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  called  for  advertising  in 
small  town  newspapers.  We  ob¬ 
tained  from  tbe  N.  W.  Ayer 
Directory  the  most  recent  list  of 
publications  around  at  the  time 
in  an  effort  to  avoid  omitting 
any  weeklies  published  in  the 
states  selected  ...” 

“Because  of  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  on  an  active  basis, 
the  strategy  of  our  recruiting 
campaign  changed  somew’hat. 
Obviously  in  declared  war  time 
it  is  not  necessary  to  stress  self 
interest;  patriotism  becomes  the 
theme.  Media-wise  large  and 
medium-size  Sunday  newspapers 
plus  Sunday  supplements  were 
scheduled  for  the  advertising 

• 

FBI  follows  up  plu^ 
w  itli  bi^  local  raid 

The  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Merairif 
featured  an  article,  “The  Truth 
About  the  FBI”,  in  its  issue  of 
.4pril  27.  .4nd  on  May  17  the 
front  page  banner  was:  “The 
Truth  .4bout  Pottstown — by  the 
FBI.” 

The  special  edition  showing 
the  positive  aspect  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation 
was  the  result  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  Robert  J.  Boyle,  edi¬ 
tor;  Robert  J.  Urban,  Dollie 
Smith,  Joseph  E.  Dougherty, 
William  March  and  Gene  Or¬ 
lando,  staff  members. 

Boyle’s  byline  appeared  on  the 
.story  of  the  FBI  raid  on  a  Potts¬ 
town  gambling  center.  Under¬ 
cover  investigations  began  18 
months  ago,  the  Mercury  re- 
l>orted. 

• 

Women  speak  at  NPC 

Not  only  have  women  been 
granted  membership  privileges 
in  the  National  Press  (^lub,  they 
now  enjoy  a  speaking  platform. 
Germaine  Greer,  author  of  “The 
Female  Eunuch,”  told  the  mem¬ 
bers  about  the  women’s  libera¬ 
tion  movement  at  a  luncheon 
May  18.  Two  dozen  women  have 
joined  the  club. 


/UL  RIGHT  YOU  EDITORI/U.  CARTOONISTS, 

DRAVV  ll 


THANK  YOU,  Mr.  Ex-President, 
Jack  Jurden  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Evening  Journal,  in  this 
sketch  acknowledging  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  invitation  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  to  visit  LBJ 
Ranch  in  Texas. 

Collejje  paper  struck 

The  CoUimbia  (Mo.)  Missoii- 
rittn  daily  laboratory  newspaper 
for  University  of  Missouri  jour¬ 
nalism  students,  has  been 
printed  at  the  Boonville  Daily 
Xews  and  Mexico  Ledger  be¬ 
cause  of  a  pressmen’s  strike. 
Union  printers  have  been  strik¬ 
ing  at  the  Columbia  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  since  April  1. 


QUALITY 


Two  quality  newspapers  have  join¬ 
ed  forces  to  produce  one  quality 
news  service.  The  Washington 
Star...  The  New  York  Tinies...the 
best  of  The  Star,  the  best  of  The 
Times  combine  in  The  New  York 


tion. 

Now  it  is  acknowledged  that 
“all  the  papers”  of  a  President 
are  taken  with  him  for  inclusion 
in  his  library  which,  as  a  sort  of 


porate  recommendations  for  the 
contemplated  promotion  .  .  .  ” 
“We  were  all  in  high  spirits 
over  the  fact  that  B.B.D.O.  had 
been  chosen  over  ten  of  the  larg- 


Times  News  Service. 

The  Wasliingtoii  Star 

...the  afternoon  newspaper  in  Washington. 


museum,  also  has  on  display  for  est  agencies  in  the  country  ...”  | 
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advertisement 

70s:  PAYOFF  YEARS  FROM  SPACE 

NEO*Space:  The  Illiterate  Learn  to  Read  and  Write 


Some  300  million  villagers  in  Brazil,  too,  is  studying  an 
India  have  a  direct  stake  in  the  educational  system  calling  for 

United  States’  space  program.  direct  broadcasts  via  satellite. 

That’s  how  many  Indians,  pres-  There,  problems  are  somewhat 

ently  illiterate,  who  may  learn  to  different  from  India’s:  the  im- 

read  or  to  farm  more  effectively  balance  caused  by  very  sparse 

thanks  to  American  satellites  in  distribution  of  the  population 

the  1970’s.  (90  million  people  spread  over 

India’s  current  population  3.2  million  square  miles)  has 

(537  million)  is  growing  at  a  resulted  in  an  inadequate  edu- 

rate  that  will  reach  more  than  cational  system — there  simply 

a  billion  people  by  1997.  While  aren’t  enough  teachers  to  go 

82  per  cent  live  in  556,000  small  around.  Rural  schools  are  served 

villages,  and  about  70  per  cent  by  only  36  per  cent  of  the 

of  the  work  force  are  farmers  or  teachers,  but  have  54  per  cent 

agricultural  laborers,  India  still  of  the  enrolled  primary  students, 
does  not  produce  enough  food  And,  of  the  100,000  teachers  in 
to  feed  its  people.  Education  rural  schools,  some  two-thirds 

also  suffers  in  India,  with  less  have  had  only  primary  educa- 

than  50  per  cent  of  primary  tion.  Through  communications 

school  age  children  enrolled  in  satellites,  Brazil  plans  to  in¬ 
schools.  Complicating  the  edu-  struct  students  in  the  rural  areas 

cational  problem  is  India’s  on  modern  agricultural  methods 
multiplicity  of  languages;  there  and  to  provide  sufficient  basic 
are  12  major  languages  and  education  to  help  overcome  the 

several  hundred  distinct  dialects.  school  system’s  deficiencies. 

Journalism  is  inadequate,  too.  Plans  call  for  direct  satellite 

since  only  two  per  cent  of  the  broadcast  to  about  150,000 

newspapers  go  to  the  small  schools,  reaching  30  million 

villages  where  more  than  80  people,  about  double  the  num- 

per  cent  of  the  population  lives!  ber  of  people  who  presently 

The  need  for  fast,  extensive  receive  schooling  in  Brazil, 

communications  in  India  is  Officials  estimate  that  the  sys- 

obvious  to  its  government  which  tern  would  cost  one-fifth  of  an 

is  striving  to  improve  basic  edu-  Earth-bound  system.  In  a  few 

cation,  especially  in  modern  years,  villagers  in  India  and 

agricultural  techniques.  To  do  rural  students  in  Brazil  will  be 

so,  India  conducted  studies  of  telling  the  world  what  they  think 

many  alternate  approaches,  and  of  NEO-Space. 

has  concluded  that  a  Direct  Just  what  is  NEO-Space?  It’s 
Broadcast  Satellite  TV  system  a  dark  cold  vacuum  that  sur- 

would  be  the  most  cost  effective  rounds  our  planet  beginning 

way  to  help  solve  these  prob-  some  100  miles  from  Earth  and 

lems.  Space  TV  costs  about  half  extending  to  22.000  miles  from 

of  what  an  equivalent,  entirely  the  planet.  NEO-Space  is  home 

ground-based,  system  would  for  the  427  artificial  satellites 

cost  since  satellites  can  elimi-  currently  in  orbit  around  our 

nate  the  need  for  large  earth  world  performing  important  re¬ 
receiving  and  transmission  sta-  search  and  operational  tasks 

tions,  and  complex  relay  net-  for  Earthlings  ranging  from 

works.  Broadcast  satellites  of  weather  description  to  improved 

the  ’70’s  will  be  powerful  enough  communications.  The  ability  of 

to  beam  TV  programs  directly  communications  satellites  in 

from  space  to  villages  equipped  NEO-Space  to  help  bring  the 

with  small,  inexpensive  receiv-  benefits  of  education  to  millions 

ing  antennas.  India  already  has  in  the  underdeveloped  nations 

found  that  community  educa-  is  one  of  the  most  profound 

tional  television  has  proven  its  benefits  offered  by  NEO-Space. 

worth  in  the  area  surrounding  Indians  and  South  Americans 
Delhi  in  an  important  experiment  aren’t  the  only  ones  to  benefit 

involving  some  80  villages.  from  communications  satellites 

Under  terms  of  an  agreement  in  NEO-Space.  Today  we  have 

India  signed  with  the  United  better  television,  with  live,  qual- 

States  in  1969,  their  first  5000  ity  trans-oceanic  color  telecasts 

villages  are  expected  to  be  via  satellites  of  news  events, 

receiving  televised  instruction  And,  nations  now  have  a  capa- 

from  space  by  1973.  Ultimately,  bility  of  maintaining  instantane- 

some  600,000  direct  broadcast  ous,  clear,  unimpaired  and  di¬ 
receivers  will  be  set  up  centrally  rect  communications  with  all 

in  their  villages  with  audiences  nations  of  the  world,  a  signifi- 

of  up  to  several  hundred  people  cant  contribution  to  interna- 

at  each  location.  And  the  multi-  tional  relations.  These  and 

language  problem  is  solved,  other  Earthly  benefits  are  avail- 

also,  since  each  TV  set  will  have  able  now  because  the  use  of 

a  selection  of  dialect  audio  NEO-Space  has  become  eco- 

channels.  nomicaliy  competitive  with  other 

*NEAR  EARTH  ORBIT 


ways  of  doing  things  on  Earth.  — Business  use  of  communi- 

The  costs  of  using  NEO-Space  cations  satellites  will  grow, 

are  coming  down,  and  are  ex-  too.  One  study  estimates  that 

pected  to  get  even  lower:  the  demand  for  business  and 

— The  investment  cost  per  data  communications  circuits 

circuit  year  in  communications  will  grow  at  least  by  230  per 

satellites  has  decreased  from  cent  from  1975  to  1985.  And, 

$25,000  for  the  Early  Bird  because  of  time  zones,  satel- 

satellite  in  1965  to  an  esti-  lites  could  enable  computers  to 

mated  $870  for  the  current  be  used  and  shared  econom- 

Intelsat  IV.  ically  around  the  clock  through- 

— Charges  for  the  satellite  out  the  world, 

portion  of  a  one-hour  color  — Direct  Broadcast  satellites, 
telecast  between  New  York  and  in  the  more  industrialized  na- 
Europe  in  1970  are  19  per  cent  tions,  could  help  doctors  and 

of  what  they  were  in  1967,  a  lawyers  to  keep  abreast  of  the 

reduction  of  81  per  cent!  latest  developments  in  their 

— Advances  in  cable  as  well  fields  by  transmitting  new  data 

as  satellite  technology  have  and  instruction  directly  into 

resulted  in  better  and  cheaper  their  homes  or  offices, 

telephone  communications,  re-  These  are  some  of  the  present 
suiting  in  actual  rate  decreases  and  future  uses  of  communica- 
of  up  to  40  per  cent  in  the  price  tions  satellites  in  NEO-Space. 

of  trans-oceanic  phone  calls.  By  helping  to  teach  more  effec- 
And  the  future  of  communi-  five  farming,  the  United  States 

cations  satellites  holds  even  space  program  will  be  combat- 

greater  potential  for  improving  ing  starvation;  by  helping  to 

the  quality  of  life  on  Earth:  teach  reading  and  writing,  it 

— Under  the  terms  of  a  do-  will  help  the  Earth’s  standard 

mestic  satellite  system  pro-  of  living;  and  by  helping  im¬ 
posed  by  one  firm,  American  prove  communications  between 

television  networks  could  cut  nations,  it  will  improve  world 

their  annual  communications  understanding, 

costs  from  more  than  $70  mil-  During  the  70’s,  we  are  in 
lion  to  about  $40  million.  Such  the  real  payoff  years  in  space, 

savings  represent  significant  an  age  in  which  we  will  see 

steps  in  keeping  TV  production  even  greater  economic  gains 

costs  down,  and  help  fight  in-  from  the  space  investments  of 

flation.  the  60’s.  Greatly  improved  com- 

— In  air  traffic  control,  par-  munications  is  just  one  area  in 

ticularly  over  the  oceans,  com-  which  NEO-Space  is  helping  to 

munications  satellites  can  lead  solve  the  problems  on  Earth  in 

to  an  increase  in  air  traffic  ways  that  are  economically 

density  without  compromising  competitive  with  other  ways  of 

safety.  By  augmenting  the  elec-  doing  things  on  Earth.  We’ve 

tronic  equipment  on  board,  gained  experience,  honed  our 

satellites  can  aid  navigation  technologies,  and  now  we’re 

and  direct  collision  avoidance  ready  to  fully  exploit  NEO- 

systems  in  air-lanes  worldwide.  Space  in  the  1970’s  because 

— Likewise,  satellites  can  we’ve  learned  that  it’s  a  bet- 

make  sea  shipment  and  travel  ter  and  cheaper  way  to  attack 

more  economical  and  safer  by  some  problems  on  Earth.  Space 

providing  continuous  commu-  Division,  General  Electric  Com- 

nications  and  accurate  naviga-  pany.  Valley  Forge,  Pennsyl- 

tional  aids  to  ships.  vania.  162-64 


On  June  7 

77  kids  will  spell  ’excitement’  for  Washington 


The  National  Spelling  Bee . . . 

It  had  its  beginnings  June  17,  1925,  with  nine 
contestants.  A  boy  from  Louisville  won.  (He  became 
a  patent  attorney.) 

In  the  years  since,  the  nine  has  grown  to  77,  so 
that  the  week  of  June  7,  the  greatest  number  of  con¬ 
testants  ever  to  participate  in  a  National  Spelling 
Bee  will  seek  the  title  of  America’s  champion  speller. 


Victors  in  regional  competitions,  the  53  girls  and 
24  boys  will  be  sponsored  in  Washington  by  the 
Sc ripps- Howard  Newspapers  and  59  other  daily  and 
Sunday  papers.  They  represent  America  from  Mairie 
to  Hawaii. 

Win  or  lose,  it  will  be  an  enriching  experience  for 
each;  a  thing  to  remember. 

We’re  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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